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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
eciasiibinnaas 
HE most important event of the week is the Bermondsey 
T election, which took place on Thursday, and resulted in 
the return of Mr. Dumphreys, the Unionist candidate. Mr. 
Dumphreys polled 4,278 votes; Mr. Spencer Leigh Hughes, the 
Liberal, 3,291; and Dr. Salter, the Socialist, 1,435. The Unionist 
majority over the Liberal was thus 987. The result can only 
be regarded as a very serious blow to the Government and the 
Budget. That this is so, in spite of the fact that the two pro- 
Budget candidates polled rather more than half the votes cast, 
is clear from an examination of the figures, and from a 
comparison with the election of 1906, when the electors were 
asked to vote, not for a Socialistic and anti-free exchange 
policy, but for the true principles of free exchange. 





In 1906 Dr. Cooper, the Liberal candidate, polled 4,775 votes 
and the Unionist candidate only 3,016. That is, there was a 
Liberal majority of 1,759. Now, in spite of the fact that the 
Liberal candidate was able to go to the electors with the 
alleged blessings of ten millions permanent annual expendi- 
ture on old-age pensions and a land-clauses Budget at his 
back, the Liberal only succeeded in polling 3,291 votes 
Assuming, however, which is in truth a very unsound assump- 
tion, that every vote given for Dr. Salter, the Socialist, would 
have been given for Mr. Hughes if there had been no Socialist 
candidate, there is no doubt an apparent pro-Budget majority 
of 448. Compare this with the Liberal majority in 1906 of 1,759 
and we find a reduction of 1,311. But if a reduction on this 
scale were to take place throughout the country, the present 
huge Government majority would be turned into a minority. 
We may add that the increase of the total poll was 1,213, 
and the increase of the Unionist vote 1,262. The assumption 
that if Dr. Salter had not stood all his votes would have gone 
to the Liberal is, as we have said, unsound for this reason. 
There are plenty of Socialists who under no consideration 
wi'l vote for a Liberal, and who, if no Socialist is standing, 
abstain. There are others, again, who would no doubt 
have voted for the Tariff Reformer, since a very large 
number of Socialists have Protectionist leanings. This 
view is borne out by the fact that the number of votes 
given to Dr. Salter corresponds very closely with the increase 
of the total poll. The Socialist candidate got men to go to 
the poll who would have gone there for no one else. 





The Bermondsey election, like every other election held 
since the grant of old-age pensions, confirms in a most 
striking way the prediction which we made when the Pensions 
Act was forced through Parliament,—that it would ruin 
the cause of Free-trade. When, however, we raised this 
protest last year, and declared in addition that an extra 
sixteen millions of new taxation would be required if the 
Government not only undertook the burden of non-con- 
tributory pensions, but in addition reduced the tax on sugar, 
the Spectator was ridiculed by the Prime Minister and his 
followers for its poltroonery, and even for “ weakening on 
Free-trade.” Yet both predictions have come true. The 
Government have had to ask for sixteen millions more of 
permanent yearly taxation, and this without any increase 
(though such increase has in truth become necessary) in the 
matter of national defence. At the same time, the cause of 
Free-trade, for which we care as much as ever, has received a 
staggering blow. Once again it has been shown that profligate 
expenditure is an incentive to Protection, and that in Britain, 
as in America, a swollen pensions-list is the short cut to a 
tariff. The truth remains that the policy of free exchange 
cannot be confined, as the Radicals would like, to exports and 
imports, but if it is undermined, as we have seen it under- 
mined in the financial and legislative schemes of the present 
Government, the whole fabric of Free-trade is destroyed. 


It is evident that the effect of the Bermondsey election 
upon the fate of the Budget must be very great. In spite of 
our detestation of the Budget, we have, as a matter of tactics 
argued against its rejection by the Lords, believing that ite 
acceptance would be more certain to secure what we desire 
above all things in the political world,—the expulsion from 
power of such politicians as Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston 
Churchill, the men who now control the Liberal Party. It 
must be confessed, however, that in view of the Bermondsey 
election it is difficult to recommend such a course. No 
doubt it may be said that one must not argue from premisses 
so narrow as those of the Bermondsey figures. At the same 
time, the Lords would hardly be human if they were not 
moved by what happened on Thursday, for if the figures in 
this election show nothing else, they at any rate show that 
there is no great wave of popular feeling for the Budget to 
which the House of Lords ought to bow. Taking all circum. 
stances into consideration, we can hardly doubt that the 
return of Mr. Dumphreys has sealed the fate of the Finance 
Bill. 


In face of the situation made clear by the Bermondsey 
voting, it is difficult to resist casting one’s mind back and 
thinking how very different would be the position of the 
Liberal Party had they remained true to the principles of free 
exchange, instead of plunging, contrary to the views of the 
best men in the Government, in the direction of Socialism, 
If last year, instead of incurring ten millions of permanent 
expenditure on non-contributory old-age pensions, and some 
three or four millions in other directions, they had adopted 
the true Liberal policy of reducing taxation, they might now, 
in spite of the trade depression of the last eighteen montha, 
be in a _position—the securest and proudest that any 
Government can be in—to tell the electors that they have 
lightened the burden of taxation by several millions a year, 
while still continuing to reduce the National Debt. This 
would not only have been sound finance, but, we venture to 
think, also sound party tactics. 


In spite of the cult of taxation and the belief that the 
proverb of “the more the merrier” applies to taxes, we 
believe that the people of Britain still maintain their old 
healthy instinct in favour of allowing men's money to fructify 
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in their own pockets. The eulogists of single taxes, super- 
taxes, land-taxes, mineral-taxes, death-taxes, and life-taxes 
make a great deal of noise, but the fact remains that the 
Government that renders the burden on the citizen easier is 
the Government best liked by thewcople. Of so-called social 
reforms the benefits are always doubtful. There can be no 
doubt as to the benefits of reduced taxation. 


During the past week Parliament has been chiefly occupied 
with the Report stage of the Budget. On Wednesday .Mr. 
Asquith made a statement as to the course of public business. 
He informed the House that on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday next week the third reading of the Finance Bill 
would be taken, the division being on Thursday night. On 
Friday, November 5th, the House would be asked to consider 
the Lords’ amendments to the Irish Land Bill. There would be 
a Motion to enable the amendments to be put asa whole. This 
appears to mean that it is the intention of the Government 
to reject all the alterations that the Lords have made in 
the Bill, which would of course result in the loss of the 
measure; but the Times states that there ia reason to 
believe that here the Government are only bluffing, and that 
Mr. Birrell is still open to a compromise. Mr. Asquith went 
on to say that at the commencement of the sitting on 
November 5th a formal Motion would be made that the House 
should adjourn till November 23rd. This is understood to 
mean that an arrangement has been come to under which 
the Peers will take a fortnight in which to consider 
the Finance Bill. The House of Lords will be occupied on 
November 8th and $th in considering the Irish Land Bill and 
other measures returned to them from the Commons, and 
they will then read the Finance Bill a first time and 
adjourn till November 22nd, when the second reading will be 
taken. The debate thereon is expected to last four days, and 
therefore the fate of the Budget should be decided either on 
Thursday, November 25th, or Friday, the 26tb. 


The latest news from Greece is by no means reassuring. 
In its Friday issue the Daily Mail announced that Great 
Britain, France, and Russia, the three protecting Powers who 
were originally responsible for the election of King George to 
the throne of Greece, and to whose Civil List each of them 
makes an annual contribution of £4,000, are watching events 
with especialconcern. Should King George’s position become 
intolerable—that is, should he feel obliged to abdicate—there 
is no doubt that the situation would become very grave. In an 
emergency like the present it is a matter of congratulation 
for all Europe that a statesman so wise, so reasonable, and so 
little affected by pressure, either domestic or external, as Sir 
Edward Grey, will take a leading part in the shaping of 
events. Whatever happens, the revolution in Greece must 
not be allowed to prejudice the peace of Europe. Yet this 
might very well happen if the situation is not wisely handled 
by the Powers. 


We greatly regret to record the death of Prince Ito, the 
distinguished Japanese statesman, who was murdered at 
Kharbin on Tuesday by a Korean. He had gone to Kharbin 
to conduct some negotiations with M. Kokovtsoff, the Russian 
Minister of Finance. He had just arrived at the railway 
station, and was talking with M. Kokovtsoff, when he was shot 
from behind. The murderer was seized, and stated that he had 
come to Kharbin expressly to kill Prince Ito, and thus avenge 
his own country. It is a deep irony that Ito should have 
been chosen as the type of Japanese domination in Korea, as 
his three years as Resident-General—he returned to Japan 
last July—were devoted to a policy of conciliation. There is 
no doubt that the military policy in Korea immediately after 
the Russo-Japanese War was narrow and hard, and unfortu- 
nately the worst class of Japanese commercial adventurers 
found Korea conveniently near. All this Prince Ito admitted 
and deplored, and he worked unsparingly in very difficult 
circumstances to remedy the evils. 


Prinee Ito’s was a career of wonderful and romantic vicissi- 
tudes. It may be said without exaggeration that to him is 
due the transformation of Japan,—the abolition of feudalism, 
the introduction of a Constitution, and the restoration of 
the Monarchical power. In 1863 he took a prominent part 


im the crisis which followed the act of the Choshu batteries 
in firing on foreign ships. 


The Pyitish Minister at Tokio 





teenie 
sent him, at his own suggestion, in a British frigate to 


Shimonoseki in order that he might warn the Choshn Daimio 
against the folly of attempting to fight with the Western 
Powers. He had already learned in England, whither he had 
made an adventurous voyage, the might and resources of 
Europe. He was not listened to by his ignorant countrymen 
and he barely escaped with his life. Soon his tact and 
experience prevailed, however, and he was given high office 
It was in 1882 that he studied Western Parliamentary instity. 
tions, and drew up the Constitution for Japan. In 1885 jy 
persuaded the Emperor to grant titles of nobility, create, 
Privy Council, and reorganise the Ministry. He himself became 
the first Prime Minister. After the Chino-Japanese War of 
1894 Japan was deprived of the fruits of her victory by the 
intervention of Russia, France, and Germany, and it was then 
that Ito perceived the need of a strong modern Navy ang 
Army and an increased mercantile marine, unless Japan was 
permanently to bow to the dictation of certain Powers, 
When war came with Russia, Japan was found to be more 
than prepared, and she astounded the whole world. Yet Ito 
was at heart a man of peace, and in the Portsmouth negotia- 
tions he yielded every possible point in order that peace might 
be restored. We cannot yet judge the durability of his work, 
but history will unquestionably put him among the great 
statesmen. 


Sefior Maura, the late Conservative Prime Minister of 
Spain, spoke at a demonstration in Madrid on Monday, 
when he declared that all who opposed anarchy should join 
the Conservatives, and that he for his part refused all further 
relations with the Liberals. This is a singular break with 
Spanish political practice, as it has been the invariable 
custom for the party in power to govern with the 
consent of the Opposition, which was only waiting for 
its turn in office. Conservatives in Spain speak as 
though the task of Seftor Moret, the new Liberal Prime 
Minister, will be impossible. Very difficult it may be, but 
it would certainly be a point gained if the old Spanish 
practice of rotativism ceased. It not only means corruption 
—the sharing of “the spoils”—but it drives every one 
outside the two chief parties into a kind of outlawry. 
The ranks of Anarchism are swelled, and progress is out of 
the question. Meanwhile Sefior Moret has closed the Cortes, 
and has given no sign of immediately reversing the war policy 
in Morocco or of suspending the Courts-Martial at Barcelona. 
It is clear, however, that the army in Morocco is stationary 
for reasons other than political, and the general opinion is 
that at home the Constitutional guarantees will be restored 
soon, 


The will of the late Seiior Ferrer, dictated to his lawyer on 
the night before his execution, is published in Wednesday’s 
issue of M. Jaurés’s paper L’Humanité. In this document 
he protests vigorously against his sentence, and expresses his 
conviction that before very long his innocence will be publicly 
acknowledged. At the same time, he strongly deprecates the 
holding of any political or religions demonstrations over his 
remains, believing that time is wasted over the dead when it 
is needed to improve the condition of the living, and he gives 
instructions to one of his friends as to the best method of 
continuing his educational work at the Modern School. Ina 
remarkable passage he attempts to dissuade his friends from 
eulogising him personally. “I desire that my friends speak 
little or not at all of me, because when men are exalted idols 
are created, which is a great harm for the future of mankind. 
Deeds alone, from whomsoever they emanate, should be 
studied, exalted, or branded. Let them be praised in order 
that they may be imitated when they seem to make for the 
common good; let them be criticised so that they be not 
repeated when they are considered injurious to the general 
well-being.” It is of course quite conceivable that Ferrer may 
have been the ruthless Anarchist, traitor, and conspirator 
he is asserted to have been, and we are far from saying that 
the accusation is disproved by moral sentiments like the 
above. No one was better at moral sentiments than Robe- 
spierre. What we do say is that as yet we have seem no 
evidence to show that Ferrer was accused of definite criminal 
acts and found guilty of those acts on sound evideuce. 





The special correspondent of the Times with the Spanish 
army in Moroeeo gives in Monday’s paper a gloomy account 
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of the campaign. “ There seems even now,” he says, “to be 


an impression in Europe that the Spaniards hold Mount 
Gorugu. This is not the case.” The majority of the Spanish 
troops are entrenched between Melilla and Zeluan in such 
dispositions that they seem to the correspondent to be those 
of an army which has been “forced to surrender the 
initiative.” He thinks that the Spaniards “fail to appreciate 
the capacity of the modern firearm. They hold with a 
battalion positions that could be held with a single company.” 
He compares the Riffs with the Yagistan Pathans of the 
Indian frontier, but remarks that nothing is known of the 
numbers of these dangerous fighting men, as the Spaniards 
have no Intelligence Department. This most interesting 
despatch makes it clear that the Spaniards are avoiding the 
mountains, and so long as they do that they will never reduce 
their enemy. With an army of about sixty thousand men 
hardly anything is being accomplished. Compare the case 
of Clive in India, who forced on and won the battle of 
Plassey with a little over three thousand men. The best thing 
we can hope for is that the new Spanish Government will be 
able to make good enough ground to secure the northern 
part of the peninsula of Melilla, and to free itself from a 
moat expensive and hazardous enterprise. 


The Northumbrian miners at the end of last week decided 
torun Parliamentary candidates in opposition to Mr. Burt 
and Mr. Fenwick. No student of politics needs to be told 
how much Mr. Burt and Mr. Fenwick have done in the House 
of Commons for the cause they represent. They have been 
eloquent and urgent in debate and skilful in negotiation, and 
while they have been faithful to their main purpose, they have 
been notoriously mindful of the dignity of the House. We 
disagree with much of their programme, but that does not 
prevent us from saying that they have been a credit to 
Parliament. Why is an attempt to be made to squeeze these 
men out of public life? It is not to be supposed that the 
majority of Northumbrian miners are Socialists. The ex- 
planation, ofcourse, is that the Executive has been captured 
by Socialists, and the result is this plan to kill politically 
those who will not sign away their independence of judgment. 
We trust the working men will observe this wonderful 
example of “liberty"’ under the Socialistic régime of the 
Labour Party. 


A meeting was held at the Mansion House on Saturday last 
in furtherance of the appeal for £500,000 to found and endow 
a National Shakespeare Memorial Theatre. The principal 
resolution, which was supported by upwards of a hundred 
provincial Mayors, was moved by Mr. Birrell in an interest- 
ing speech. He maintained that the dramatic education 
of the people was not one of the things which should 
be left to the pure spirit of commercialism, and that we 
ought to strive to establish, endow, and maintain in a 
dignified, truly national, and becoming manner the national 
drama. Such a scheme would not interfere with the success 
of either provincial or London theatres. Miss Ellen Terry 
contended that « national theatre was a necessity. “ Like 
*‘Dreadnoughts,’ a properly conducted theatre was necessary 
for the safety and welfare of the nation.” Her further state- 
ment that no properly conducted theatre could exist without 
State aid is at once a serious reflection on her calling and on 
the public. It would be a national misfortune if the movement 
on behalf of a national theatre were to be utilised as a 
s:epping-stone to panem et circenses. Even as it is, a corre- 
spondent of the Times has written to advocate a free national 
theatre. For ourselves, we distrust administrative art. 
We admit, however, that a national theatre founded on 
voluntary subscriptions is a very different thing from a 
theatre subsidised out of the taxes and controlled by a 
Department of State. 


Undeterred by the exposure of his misrepresentations about 
the Duke of Buccleuch, the Lord Advocate, Mr. Ure, M.P., 
has been industriously circulating misleading statements on 
the subject of old-age pensions. On five separate occasions 
list week he stated that the aged poor of this country 
were fearful of losing their pensions if there were a change 
of Government, and that he shared this apprehension. 
These statements were made, it should be added, after a 
specific public declaration from Mr. Balfour that no Govern- 
ment could, even if it would, interfere with these old-age 
peus‘ons. Mr, Balfour accordingly liberated his mind on the 


subject of Mr. Ure’s methods at a luncheon of the Junior 
Constitutional Club on Tuesday. Mr. Balfour observed that 
he did not judge too harshly the expressions of an 
excited orator, but that his indignation was moved by 
“the frigid and calculated lie.” Mr. Balfour said that 
he knew of no condemnation too severe for such a crime, 
by which Mr. Ure had dishonoured his profession, his 
office, and the country in which he was born. Mr. Ure 
has defended himself by declaring that he had been mis- 
represented by the abridged reports of his speeches. He 
did not question the sincerity of his opponents; what he did 
question was their ability to raise the necessary money by 
means of Tariff Reform. The explavation is inadequate. Even 
on Mr. Ure’s hypothesis of an empty Treasury, why assume 
that the Government would select for repudiation this par- 
ticular obligation P No impartial witness can deny that Mr 
Ure used expressions calculated to excite apprehension 
amongst old-age pensioners that they might lose their pensions 
if the Liberals were turned out. Mr. Balfour's censure was 
perhaps couched in somewhat too severe terms, but it was 
not unwarranted. For our own part, however, we think that 
Mr. Ure’s conduct to the Duke of Buccleuch was far more 
discreditable. 


The recent purchase in England by Dr. Bode, of the Berlin 
Museum, of a wax Renaissance bust attributed by him to 
Leonardo da Vinci bas had a sensational sequel. In last 
Saturday’s Pimes Mr. Cooksey, of Southampton, asserts that 
the so-called Renaissance bust was executed sixty years ago to 
the commission of a London dealer by a sculptor named Lucas 
from a Leonardo school picture, and that, owing to the failure of 
the dealer to fulfil his contract, the bust remained in Lucas’s 
hands until his death, when it was sold. These statements, which 
are embodied in a circumstantial narrative by Mr. Cooksey, 
have received further confirmation from the son of 
Lucas, who is still living at Southampton. He not only 
declares that the bust was the work of his father, but 
distinctly remembers the circumstances of its execution, in 
which he assisted. Supporters of the Leonardo attribution 
cannot deny that the bust is that known to Messrs. Cooksey 
and Lucas; they only deny that Mr. R. C. Lucas execute it, 
and one of them suggests that the commission was not for a 
bust from a picture, but vice versd. The balance of evidence 
is unmistakably in favour of Mr. Cooksey, confirmed as he is 
by Mr. Lucas, and we are inclined to view the exportation of 
the bust to Berlin with as much equanimity as the refusal of 
the British Museum to secure the notorious tiara of 
Saitaphernes. 


It was announced in the papers of Monday that 3 
Memorandum and Articles have been drawn up for the 
creation of an Empire Press Union. This is the outcome 
of the Imperial Press Conference held in Lon !on last June. 
It was then agreed that the various Dominions and Colonies 
should form their own Committees, which should enrol 
members from the daily newspapers. It was uvanimously 
agreed that the headquarters of the Union should be in 
London. A secretary is already engaged and offices are to be 
taken. Lord Burnham is president of the first Council, 
Lord Northcliffe honorary treasurer, Mr. ©. A. Pearson 
chairman, and Mr. H. E. Brittain honorary secretary. The 
Conference of June hada direct and very satisfactory result 
in the reduction of cable rates. It will be the duty of the 
Empire Press Union, the creation of which we heartily 
welcome, to carry on the work of the Conference, and no 
doubt to make the arrangements for future Conferences of 
which it will be the permanent symbol. 


It was announced on Friday that two Royal Commissions 
of great importance have been appointed. The first, presided 
over by Lord Gorell, is to inquire into the present state of 
the law of divorce and its administration. The other, pre- 
sided over by Lord James of Hereford, will consider and 
report whether any and what steps should be taken to facilitate 
the selection of the most suitable persons to be Justices of 
the Peace, irrespective of creed and political opinion, a 
Commission in which we are glad to see that Mr. Henderson 
is included. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Oct. 21st. 








Consols (25) were on Friday 82}—Friday week 82}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ITALY AND RUSSIA. 
HE threat of war when made seriously, and when it 
attains its immediate object, is bound to have conse- 
quences almost as far-reaching as war itself. Those who 
recognise this truth can have felt no surprise at the visit of 
the Emperor of Russia to the King of Italy, and at the 
immense stir that this so-called “ new development” in 
foreign affairs has made in Europe. When Germany, 
acting on behalf of her Austrian ally, forced Russia, in fact 
if not in name, at the point of the bayonet to acquiesce in 
Austria-Hungary’s refusal to be bound any longer by the 
terms of the Berlin Treaty, and also in her handling of the 
Balkan problem as regards Servia and Montenegro, it was 
obvious that a fresh Continental situation had been created, 
and that the Great Powers would begin to rearrange them- 
selves in conformity with the accomplished fact. Russia 
yielded because the temporary disadvantages under which 
she laboured rendered it, in the opinion of her statesmen, 
impossible for her to do otherwise. But every Russian, 
from the Tsar downwards, felt a deep sense of humiliation, 
and became from that moment determined to do his best so 
to shape Russian policy for the future as to prevent the 
risk of his country being told a second time that the 
affairs of South-Eastern Europe must be settled in one 
way, and one way only, whether Russia liked it or did 
not like it. 

It was stated during the worst days of the Russo- 
German crisis last spring that Austria-Hungary had placed 
fifty thousand extra troops in and around Innsbruck,— 
that is, in a position to threaten the Italian frontier. 
Whether this was a fact or not we cannot say, but in 
any case the rumour rested on a fact,—namely, that it 
was necessary to coerce Italy as well as Russia into 
acquiescence in the policy of Austria-Hungary. That 
circumstance was not missed by Russia. She realised at 
once, what indeed had been realised. by both Russian 
and Italian statesmen some ten years before, that Russia 
and Italy had common interests in the development of 
Balkan affairs. For a time these joint interests were 
obscured by the self-denying ordinance of mutual reticence 
which was agreed on between Russia and Austria-Hungary, 
—an agreement, however, which came to an end, or, rather, 
was blown to atoms, the moment that Count Aehrenthal 
began his new policy last autumn. To put the matter 
in another way, it was as if Europe were a test tube 
filled with chemicals into which suddenly a few drops 
of a certain acid had been poured. As a result the 
constituent parts of the mixture at once became active, and 
those substances which had chemical affinities instantly 
began to seek each other. No sooner had the German 
ultimatum—we know the word is disliked at Berlin, but 
we are compelled for purposes of brevity to drop the con- 
ventional circumlocutions of diplomacy—taken effect at 
St. Petersburg than the Russian and Italian particles 
sought each other. It is this fact that has been pro- 
claimed to the world by the visit of the Emperor of 
Russia to Italy, and by the Emperor's ostentatious 
avoidance of Austro-Hungarian territory during his long 
train journey. 

We shall be told, perhaps, that what we have just 
written must be exaggerated, because Italy still remains a 
member of the Triple Alliance, and therefore the ally of 
Austria-Hungary. That being so, Italy cannot possibly 
be encouraging Russia in an anti-Austrian policy, or 
even in maintaining her sense of soreness towards the 
other two members of the Alliance. No doubt Italy still 
remains a member of the Triple Alliance, and has no 
intention or desire to denounce that Alliance. Neverthe- 
less the meeting of the two Sovereigns which has just 
taken place does constitute an anti-Austrian move- 
ment, or perhaps it would be better to say an act of 
mutual insurance against the new Austro-Hungarian 
policy in the Balkans. The fact that Italy, though forming 
an entente with Russia, has not taken any steps to relieve 
herself of the obligations of the Triple Alliance is 
merely a proof of how strongly pacific are her desires. 
She entered the Triple Alliance with no aggressive object, 
and she continues a member of that Alliance on the 
same terms. We must remember that the terms of the 


Alliance, as far as they are known, are directed to securing 
peace, and are in no sense combative or provocative. 


To 








put the matter in the simplest terms, no casus foederis 
arises under the Triple Alliance unless Russia ang 
France in combination attack Germany, Austria-Huy 

or Italy. But no one dreams of the possihjlj 
of France and Russia combining to attack Germany 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, or any other Power. Therefore 
the fact of Italy remaining im the Triple Allianes 
caunot be considered as in any way hostile to hor new 
friend. Russia would not dream of expecting her to 
show her good faith by any such action as an abandon. 
ment of the Triple Alliance, for Russia does not want to 
disturb the peace of the world. It is the same with the 
other Powers of the Tripartite Entente, with whom Italy is 
as it were, automatically brought into new relations by her 
understanding with Russia. If France or Britain hag 
aggressive designs against Germany or Austria-ITunga: 
one would no doubt expect the first-named Powers to say 
that they could not embark upon new relations with Ita) 
unless she would give an earnest of her altered intentions } 
denouncing the Triple Alliance. But since all that Britain 
and France want is to preserve the peace of Europe and 
maintain the balance of power, they do not find the least 
cause of danger, or even of annoyance, in Italy remaining 
in the Triple Alliance. We feel sure that we are not 
going too far when we say that, supposing Italian 
statesmen were to-morrow to ask cither in Paris or in 
London whether Italy ought or ought not to remain in the 
Triple Alliance, her statesmen would be told with all 
possible emphasis that, since the Triple Alliance lays her 
under no aggressive obligations, and is indeed as far as 
Italy is concerned a league of peace, she had much better 
not alter the status quo in the slightest degree. Italy's 
adhesion to the Triple Alliance has a restraining 
influence as far as it goes, and therefore every friend 
of peace—and the Governments of Russia, France, and 
Britain are emphatically friends of peace—desires to 
see such adhesion maintained. By all means let Italy 
remain in the Triple Alliance as long as it is possible for 
her to do so. We will go further, and say that if she can 
manage in the course of the coming year to improve her 
relations with Berlin and Vienna, such a result can only be 
counted to the good. 

But though Italy still remains, and we hope will 
continue to remain, a member of the Triple Aliiance, 
we must not fail to recognise the fact that the 
Entente has become a Quadruple Fntente. Indeed, if 
there were not a certain danger in using such phrases, 
we might almost say that we have reached the pomt 
where Russia, France, Britain, and Italy have formed 
@ league of peace, a league for maintaining the sfatus 
quo in Europe, and therefore for maintaining the 
balance of European power,—a league to which we hope 
that Spain may ultimately become attached, and to 
which the smaller Balkan Powers, Servia, Bulgaria, 
and Roumania, may ultimately give in their adhesion. 
The danger-point remains, of course, in South-Eastern 
Europe, or, to put it in a wider form, in the question of 
the South Slavs. If Austria-Hungary can by a policy of 
prudence and justice prevent any dangerous movement 
among the South Slavs in her own dominions, if the 
Balkan States also keep quiet, and, again, if the Young 
Turks are able to pursue their way free from 
external interference and without being tempted into 
an aggressive policy, there is no reason why the peace 
of the world should not be maintained. If, however, 
serious internal difficulties arise in Austria-Hungary owmg 
to ill-feeling between Germans and Slavs and Magyars 
and Slavs, or if there is an outbreak of irresponsible 
ambitions in the Balkan States involving an alteration of 
the status quo in Macedonia, unquestionably the danger ef 
European complications on a great scale must become 
acute. To put the matter with frankness, it all depends 
upon whether the statesmen at Berlin and Vienna 
are or are not intent on fishing in troubled waters, 
and on snatching opportunities for aggrandisement by 
attempts to manipulate affairs in the Near East to their 
own supposed benefit, and without proper consideration for 
the rights and interests of their neighbours. If they 
adopt a policy of Machiavellian selfishness, the future must 
indeed be precarious. If, on the other hand, they are 
willing to accept the situation, which, we may observe, has 
already been changed very much in their favour, and do 
not desire still further triumphs, then the balance of 
power, and with it the peace of Europe, may continue 
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time it is all to the good that Italy has, in fact if 

9% name, joined the group of Powers the first object 
of whose international action is peace. 





- WODERATE LIBERALS AND THE BUDGET. 


THAT will be the duty of moderate Liberals when 

W the division-bell rings for the third reading of the 
Finance Bill in the Commons? That is a question which 
is naturally occupying those Liberal Members who, though 
intensely anxious not to break with their party, hold that 
ihe land clauses of the Budget are unsound and mis- 
chievous in a high degree, and will not only do a great 
injustice to individuals, but introduce into our system 
financial principles which can only he : described as 
Socialistic,—inimical to those rights of private property 
and free exchange which Liberals of the school of 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright have hitherto regarded 
as essential to the welfare of the community. Moderate 
Liberals who feel thus about the land clauses feel further 
that when the nature of those clauses is fully understood 
by the country a reaction must take place which will be 
disastrous to the Liberals as a party. The policy of Mr. 
Lloyd George is thoroughly bad from the standpoint of 
party tactics. But though moderate Liberals feel all this in 
regard to the Budget, it is hardly to be wondered at that they 
shrink from the notion of so strong a step as voting against 
the Budget upon the third reading, and of thus exposing 
themselves to the charge of party disloyalty and of assisting 
politicians whose principles they condemn as heartily as 
they do those of Mr. Lloyd George,—namely, the Tariff 
Reformers. Some of them urge that if their votes would 
be suflicient to prevent the passage of the Budget there 
could be no question as to their duty. It is clear, however, 
that the number of moderate Liberals is not sufficiently 
large to achieve this end. Accordingly they ask themselves 
whether it can be necessary for them to take a step which 
must mean a rupture with their political friends, which will 
probably destroy their iadividual political careers without 
producing any practical result, and which, further—and 
this is an argument by no means of a selfish or personal 
kind—must remove a steadying and moderate element 
from the Liberal Party. Finally, it is urged that the 
Budget contains much that is good as well as much 
that is bad, and that a vote for the third reading may be 
excused by reason of the sounder portions of the Bill. 

Though we fully appreciate the tremendous nature of 
the sacrifice that is demanded of the moderate Liberals, 
and though we by no means underestimate the weight of 
the arguments which we have just tried to state, we aro 
nevertheless convinced that it is their duty to make 
an emphatic protest against the injurious portions 
of the Budget by voting against the third reading. 
When we say this we are speaking, not from our own 
point of view—that of Unionist Free-traders—but from 
the point of view of those who on other matters, and 
apart from the Budget, are loyal and active Liberals, and 
feel no difficulty in remaining followers of Mr. Asquith. 
Moderate Liberals should look not merely to the momentary 
situation, but to the future. When the reaction comes, 
they will experience a sense of personal pride and 
satisfaction in being able to say that they not only 
kept their heads in the autumn of 1909, and refused to 
be swept away by the cataract of party passion, but that 
they maintained the true Liberal creed and kept the flame 
from being entirely extinguished. They showed the world 
that it is possible to remain a Liberal and yet not give any 
sanction or encouragement to Socialistic principles. The 
argument that the Bill contains good points as well as bad 
points, and that the third-reading vote may be given, as it 
were, on the good points, does not seem to us capable of 
serious defence. A poisonous dish is no less poisonous 
because it is served at the same dinner with wholesome 
food. The poison of the principles underlying the land 
clauses remains entirely unaffected by the fact that it is 
mixed up with uninjurious forms of taxation. The mixture 
18s mechanical, not chemical. To put the matter in another 
way, the harm done by the land clauses is no more 
modified by the sound taxes than an unjust sentence 
on A is modified by a just sentence on B. You cannot 
strike an average between four o'clock and a pound of 
butter, or dilute arsenic with postage-stamps or bonds- 
to-bearer. Possibly it was for this reason that our 
ancestors used to insist on every tax being contained 








in a separate Bill by itself—a fact rocalled by the 
present procedure, under which every new tax has to be 
founded on a special and separate Resolution of the House 
of Commons. At any rate, the responsibility here rests 
with the Government. If they have chosen to spoil good 
taxes by jumbling them up with bad in a common Bill, 
they must take the consequences of the good suffering with 
the bad. 

Another argument why they should vote for the third 
reading is found by moderate Liberals in the fact that they 
voted for the second reading, and so, it is alleged, have 
already given a general assent to the Budget. Here there 
is surely a fallacy. Votes for a second reading can quite 
well be given by those who oppose a Bill in the form in 
which it is introduced. They hope and believe that the 
good sense of the Ho: se of Commons will insist on modifi- 
cations so great that .h» Bill will emerge from the ordeal 
of Committee practic: lly a new measure. No one, however, 
who has followed the course of events in the Commons can 
possibly say that this purifying process has taken place 
in the case of the Finance Bill. No doubt there have been 
a certain number of minor improvements, improvements 
without which the Bill would have been ridiculous and 
unworkable beyond all precedent. But in spite of these, 
the main principles of the land clauses remain as mis- 
chievous as ever. Those, therefore, who assented to the 
second reading in the hope and belief that the Bill would 
be made better are, it seems to us, bound in a special 
degree to vote, not for, but against the third reading. 
Otherwise they would be acknowledging what in fact they 
do not acknowledge,—that the Bill has been so altered 
in Committee as to render it innocuous. 

Yet another argument may be dealt with. A certain 
nuinber of moderate Liberals, though they detest the 
land clauses, hold very strongly that the House of Lords 
has not only no right to amend a Money Bill, but has by 
disuse lost even the right of rejection. They therefore 
are inclined to argue that to vote against the third 
reading may encourage the Peers to take an unconstitu- 
tional course. Surely this is an example of over-subtlety 
in argument. In a case like the present a faithful repre- 
sentative of the people ought not to think too much 
of the remote and indirect consequences of his act, but 
should give his vote plainly and squarely in answer to the 
simple question: “Do I, or do I not, approve of the Budget 
as a whole, and consider that as a whole it will do harm or 
good?”’ If the answer to that question is against the 
Budget, then the Liberal opponents of the Budget have 
one course, and only one course, to pursue,—to vote 
against the third reading let the indirect consequences 
be what they may. That is the duty which, in our 
opinion, moderate Liberals owe to themselves. They 
also owe a certain duty in leadership to moderate 
Liberals throughout the country. These men in effect 
are asking for guidance from Members of the House of 
Commons, who have had an opportunity of studying in detail 
the arguments for and against the Budget. Moderate 
Liberals in the House of Commons must then, in giving 
their votes, feel a sense of trusteeship for moderate Liberal 
opinion throughout the country. There rests on them the 
responsibility which comes from the fact that thousands 
of voters throughout the constituencies will govern their 
action by the course pursued by men who have come 
to be recognised as leaders of a certain section of public 
opinion. 

Before we leave the subject of the duty of moderate 
Liberals on the third reading we must say something 
more on a point touched on above,—the fear that a vote 
against the third reading may help the cause of Tariff 
Reform. Here again it seems to us that moderate 
Liberals must not look too much to indirect. consequences, 
They have got to deal with a definite and practical wrong, 
and must avoid the snare of doing evil that good may 
come. It is surely sophistical to act as if the fact that 
Tariff Reformers were against the Budget somehow or 
other improved the land clauses or invalidated the 
arguments against those clauses. In private life a man 
does not refuse to do his best to put out a fire because he 
hears that at the other end of the building a man of 
unsound theological views, or even one suspected of being 
likely to encourage arson on some future occasion, is as a 
matter of fact doing bis best to stop the existing conflagra- 
tion. He would laugh at such a punctilio, and declare 
that his efforts to put out the fire will never be 
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stopped by rumours that all the infidels and heretics 
in the world are on the chain of buckets. Wise men 
deal with the evil nearest at hand. At present no 
one can doubt that this evil is the Socialistic principles 
which underlie the land clauses of the Budget. It may 
be that when that evil is got rid of another evil of almost 
equal magnitude, Tariff Reform, may appear as a practical 
danger. If and when it does, moderate Liberals will 
know how to deal with it. Meantime they should not be 
biuffed out of doing a plain duty by talk as to the indirect 
consequences of their acts. 





MILITARY POLITICS IN TURKEY AND GREECE. 


gg Turkish Army imposed on itself a mission, and 
now that the Constitution is apparently secure is 
publicly divesting itself of the powers temporarily assumed 
for a purpose. For this is the meaning of the news that 
the Committee of Union and Progress is no longer to be a 
secret body ; the Turkish Revolution was a military revolu- 
tion, and it was directed by the secret Committee, which 
contained the best elements in the Army. Events have 
clearly shown that the best elements in the Army are also 
the best elements in the whole of Turkish public life. 
The Committee is only acting up to the reputation 
it has earned; it perceives that Parliamentary govern- 
ment can have no reality so long as all the strings 
are pulled by unknown persons, and go it comes into 
the open, announces the names of its members, and 
promises that in future its influence shall be exercised in 
public, and in accordance with Constitutional forms. All 
sympathisers with reformed Turkey will be delighted to 
hear of the wise act of these leading Young Turks. We 
have not concealed cur anxiety lest an anonymous body, 
wielding more power than Parliament itself, should be the 
ruin of the Constitution. So far as we were informed of 
the membership of the Committee of Union and Progress, 
it contained several of the most high-minded persons in 
Turkey; but there was never any guarantee that the 
membership would not change in time, and meanwhile the 
existence of such an irregularity within the borders of a 
formally drafted Constitution was a confession that real 
Constitutionalism was postponed. We imagine, neverthe- 
less, that the members of the Committee kept to secrecy 
no longer than they believed it necessary, and that they 
have removed the irregularity at the first possible moment. 
We freely admit that if the Committee had not been 
behind the scenes ready to act swiftly and resolutely at 
the time of the counter-revolution last April, there very 
likely would not be a Parliament in Constantinople to-day. 
The Chamber was scaticred and impotent; it was the 
Committee, and the Committee alone, which mobilised the 
forces loyal to the Constitution. The anxiety excited in 
this country by two or three acts of the Committee has 
only been the measure of the intense desire that the 
Turkish Constitution should succeed. In every case 
the Committee has been justified. We have there- 
fore some title to assume that it is right now, and 
that it ceases to be an anonymous body only because 
it is convinced that the Constitution is able to stand 
alore. We congratulate the Young Turks on this 
happy state of affairs. We hope that the change in the 
Committee’s methods does not mean that the services of 
its members will be less effectually used for Turkey. We 
do not know exactly how their influence will be exerted, 
except that it will be in an open and Constitutional manner, 
but obviously it will be to the advantage of the country to 
keep such cool and sagacious minds actively at work. 
There is one great danger which Turkey will have to avoid, 
and one great benefit she may be able to confer on Europe. 
But we will come to these later. 

Before we do so, let us glance at the spectacle—similar 
to the military revolt in Turkey, yet much less reassuring 
of the dictation of the Miltary League in Greece. 
M. Mavromichacli, the Prime Minister, knows well that 
the Military League is his master. He admitted that 
when he accepted office on terms which made him an 
agent instead of an independent Minister. The military 
conspiracy has, of course, been conducted in slavish imit- 
tion of the Turkish Revolution. Yet how different are the 
circumstances! The Turkish officers rose against a cruel 
and hopelessly corrupt autocracy ; the Greek officers, though 








nearly fifty years has faithfully represented the ¢ 
Greece before the Powers and has procured for her one 
advantage after another. As for the League’s demands 
that the Chamber and the Civil Service shall be purified 

they are excellent in themselves. But we cannot bring our. 
selves to believe that a Deputy is purified by being required 
to renounce all the deliberative and critical duties for which 
he was sent to Parliament. The Deputies have signaligeg 
the fact that they are being purified against their wij] 
by voting a heavy programme of new measures without 
discussion. So complete has been their submission that 
the Military League has even been offended by the sinister 
aspect of their glum and silent acquiescence, and has issued 
orders for the importation into the “debates” of a reason. 
able amount of vivacity and cheerfulness. Behind the 
League there is said to be a mysterious power, an all. 
directing “‘ somebody” ; and we can only hope that he ma 

have some shadow of the good sense which has piloted the 
Turkish Committee through many dangerous waters, 
Whoever the guiding spirits may be, they should com. 
plete their imitation of the Turks, and come into the open 
as soon as possible. When Pride “purged” the House 
of Commons he came in person to do the job, 
and when challenged by Prynne he pointed to his 
musketeers and said that they were his commission, 
There was need for secrecy in Turkey, no doubt, but there 
is no more need for it in Greece than there wag in 
England in Cromwell’s day. 

We beg those who desire to see the House of Lords 
abolished to attend to the phenomenon in Greece of a 
single-Chamber Constitution at the beck and call of a 
group of insurgent officers. A single-Chamber Constitn- 
tion is a building without buttresses or any reinforcement; 
it can be knocked down like a house of cards. The ease 
with which the Military League has done just what it liked 
has encouraged some junior officers of the Navy to behave 
likewise. They have called upon the Minister of Marine 
to remove their seniors. The reason given is the incom- 
petence of the seniors, which we can readily believe in, 
and which may well be the true reason. But there is no 
guarantee that it is the true reason. The Minister of 
Marine refused to do as he was bidden, and the young 
officers thereupon appealed to the Prime Minister, who has 
most obediently promised that the senior officers shall be 
removed. Anything may happen at this rate. The present 
junior officers will be seniors in their turn, and there will 
be juniors under them who will be free to promote 
themselves in like manner :— 

“ So, naturalists observe, a flea 

Hath smaller fleas that on him prey ; 

And these have smaller still to bite ’em, 

And so proceed ad infinitum.” 
Meanwhile the cold fit is upon the Athenian citizens 
who so hotly recorded their desire for reform the other 
day. Reform, particularly of the Army and Navy, means 
more taxes, and we foresee that no cause will be popular 
for long which raises the present high level of Greek 
taxation. Here is the reason for the impulsive and 
futile proposal of the Greek Minister of War that 
Greece should make a military alliance with Turkey. He 
wants an accession of strength by means of a diplomatic 
arrangement, instead of by the ordinary means of 
spending money. But what would a Turco-Greek army 
be used for in the Balkans? It could be employed 
to only one end,—in an anti-Slav cause. That would 
be fatal, however gratifying in certain immediate 
senses. We are quite sure that Turkey will not walk into 
this snare which is spread in her sight by the Greek 
Minister of War, and put her Army at the disposal of 
more nimble-minded Greek politicians. And here we 
come to the subject of the danger which lies before Turkey, 
and of the benefit she could confer upon Europe. The 
danger is that the Young Turks may lose the essential 
part of their independence by being drawn into the orbit 
of this or that European Power. If they are influenced 
unduly by any European Power, they are certam 
to be used, however insensibly at first, to advance some 
cause in ‘the Balkans which they had much _ better 
let alone. To govern the Turkish Empire well is 4 
tremendous task without the additional cares of aiding an 
anti-Slav policy, or any other policy, in the Balkans. In 
whatever degree the attention of the Young Turks is 
diverted from strictly Turkish affairs, in that degree will 
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the Constitution suffer. We believe the danger will be 
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avoided, because we have a considerable and increasing 


faith in the discrimination of the minds which are directing 
Turkish policy. The benefit which Turkey could confer 
upon Europe 18 the maintenance of the status quo in the 
Balkans. If this is preserved, peace will also be preserved ; 
Anti-Slav, Pan-German, and all other ambitions whatso- 
ever will most likely pass harmlessly across the stage. 
This is indeed a mission for Turkey worth thinking of,— 
not only to recreate herself, but by her restraint and 
detachment to secure to Europe the inestimable blessing 


of peace. 





THE REVISED BUDGET. 


HEN Mr. Lloyd George first laid his Budgot 
\ before the House of Commons in April last, we 
expressed the opinion that it was impossible to feel any 
confidence in the accuracy of his estimates. They might 
vary either up or down. Subsequently there appeared 
grounds for believing that he had underestimated his yield 
of the Spirit-duties, and a suspicion arose—which we 
frankly confess we shared—that he was deliberately 
reckoning on obtaining a larger revenue from all sources 
than that for which he had budgeted. Whether this 
suspicion of the Chancellor’s motives was well or ill 
founded of course cannot be said, but it is now clear that 
the revenue will on the whole yield less, and not more, 
than the figure originally specified by him. 

In the revised statement which he laid before the House 
of Commons last week Mr. Lloyd George gave particulars 
of the variations which now have to be allowed for. The 
most important of these is the decline in the Spirit-duties 
and the rise in the Estate-duties. The latter is, of course, 
an item as to which confident prediction is always impos- 
sible. The deaths of a very few wealthy men may in any 
year very largely alter the Budget Estimate. With regard 
to the Spirit-duties, the decline amounts to £800,000, and 
we do not in any way profess to blame Mr. Lloyd George 
for this miscalculation. No one could foresee what the 
full effect would be of the enormous increase in the Spirit- 
duties. It might have been argued, as it was argued by 
many critics of the original Budget, that though there 
would be some reduction in consumption, there would not 
be enough to countervail the enormous increase in the 
duty, so that a large additional revenue would be realised. 
In practice this anticipation has been falsified. There 
appears to be no doubt that a very large number of spirit- 
drinkers have diverted their consumption to beer, possibl 
some of them to tea. This is a possibility for which 
financiers of an older school than that of Mr. Lloyd 
George never omitted to allow. It has been a maxim of 
Free-trade finance for a couple of generations at least that 
when one article is taxed, any alternative article should be 
taxed at the same time so as to prevent the diversion of 
consumption, and the consequent loss of revenue. On 
this account it would have been wiser for Mr. Lloyd George 
to have put a less heavy duty on spirits, while simul- 
taneously increasing the duty on beer and on tea. Taking 
the three duties together, there would then probably have 
been comparatively little loss of revenue through reduced 
consumption. 

The other items in the revised Budget do not call for 
comment, except those which are due to changes which 
have been made in the Finance Bill during its passage 
through the House of Commons. Two of these are 
financially very important. Mr. Lloyd George has made 
concessions upon the License-duties amounting in the 
aggregate to no less than £500,000 out of an original 
estimate of £2,600,000. He has also made a concession 
on Schedule A of the Income-tax which is estimated to 
cost £500,000 in a full year, and will account for a loss of 
£300,000 in the present year. The only other important 
changes are those connected with the new Land-duties. 
The abandonment of the proposed duty on “ ungotten” 
minerals, and the substitution of a new duty on mineral 
royalties, has produced a very appreciable increase of 
revenue with no additional cost of collection. That is very 
satisfactory from the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s point 

of view, but it does not in the least justify the new tax. 
In effect, the tax on mineral royalties is neither more nor 
less than an additional Income-tax on those persons who 
have invested money in mineral royalties instead of in 
Consols or railway ehares, or even in ordinary freehold 
‘property. Doubtless if Mr. Lloyd George were to supplement 





his Budget by a special Income-tax on the owners of 
Consols, he could also get an increased revenue with very 
little cost. The actual sum obtained by all these Land- 
taxes is, however, quite insignificant when we are dealing 
with a Budget of £162,000,000. According to the revised 
estimate, the total yield of all the Land-taxes—namely, 
the Increment Value Duty, the Undeveloped Land Duty, 
the Reversion-duty, and the Mineral Rights Duty—will be 
£600,000. Out of this £300,000 is to go to the local 
authorities. The cost of collecting the taxes, which will be 
borne entirely by the Imperial Exchequer, is estimated for 
this year at £250,000, leaving a net sum of £50,000 as a 
final contribution to the cost of old-age pensions and 
‘Dreadnoughts.’ This figure alone suffices to condemn 
the so-called statesmanship which can raise a fierce political 
issue for the sake of such a miserable sum. 

We are aware that the real enthusiasts for these Land- 
taxes, to their credit, have never pretended that they are 
merely out for revenue. They have ulterior designs 
towards which these new taxes are a first step. The 
Prime Minister, however, has repeatedly dissociated 
himself from these extremists, oak kee professed to 
defend the Land-taxes on the ground that they are an 
instrument of revenue. It will be interesting to see how 
he justifies his defence in the face of the present figures. 
If he argues, as he has sometimes been tempted to do, 
that the taxes will yield more in future years, the answer 
is that the one thing certain is that the cost of collection 
of these taxes is going to be a heavy drain upon the 
Exchequer, and that for many years to come it will 
probably exceed the revenue obtained. 

It is not, however, only to the revenue side of the 
revised version of the Budget that we wish to direct the 
attention of our readers. The equally important expendi- 
ture side has been unfortunately too long overlooked. 
When Mr. Lloyd George rose to make his Budget state- 
ment in April last, everybody knew that he had an enormous 
deficit to meet in consequence of the rapid growth in the 
expenditure of the country. Instead of deploring that 
growth, as all his predecessors at the Exchequer would 
have done, and as he was bound to do by the pre-election 
pledges of the party to which he belongs, he promptly 
proceeded heavily to increase the expenditure. he 
Budget itself provided for an additional outlay of 
no less than £950,000 over and above the Estimates 
which had been laid before Parliament. Since then 
Supplementary Estimates have been laid on the table of 
the House for a further sum of £467,000, including 
£100,000 provided in the Budget for Labour Exchanges. 
That makes a net addition of £367,000. But that is not 
the end of the story. The revised statement issued last 
week provides for a further expenditure of £300,000 for 
the benefit of the local authorities out of the yield of the 
Land-taxes, and also for an increase of £200,000 in the 
cost of collecting the Land-taxes. Thus, altogether, since 
the original Estimates for the year were laid before Parlia- 
ment in March, an addition has been made to the expendi- 
ture of the country of no less than £1,817,000. This is 
the amount which Mr. Lloyd George has added upon the 
top of Estimates swollen far beyond any previously recorded 
figure in time of peace. 

Fully to measure the extent to which the Liberal Party 
has abandoned its pledges in favour of economy it is suffi- 
cient to compare the expenditure for the last year for which 
the Unionists were responsible with that now sanctioned, 
or to be sanctioned, for the current year. In 1905-6 the 
total expenditure was £150,413,000. That figure included 
the sum of £28,000,000 for the fixed charge on the 
National Debt. The fixed charge is now to be reduced by 
£3,500,000, and therefore to get a true comparison we 
must add this sum to the total sum for which Mr. Lloyd 
George budgeted, with the result that we obtain the huge 
figure of £165,969,000. That represents an increase of no 
less than £15,500,000 in four years. The pretence put 
forward by Mr. Lloyd George and by other Liberal 
speakers that this increase is in any way due to arma- 
ments is one of the most reckless of the many reckless 
misstatements which have been made in the course of the 
current controversy. As a matter of fact, the Army and 
Navy Estimates in the current year are £624,000 less than 
the Army and Navy expenditure in 1905-6. The whole of 
the additional expenditure for which the Liberal Govern- 
ment are responsible is due to extravagance in the civil 
Departments, accompanied by what is euphemistically 
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termed “social reform,” which in practice means sub- 
sidising persons who have made no provision for themselves 
at the expense of those who have. 





LORD CHARLES BERESFORD’S CORRESPON- 
DENCE WITH MR. ASQUITH. 


» correspondence between Lord Charles Beresford 
and the Prima Minister published on Monday 
furnishes unpleasant reading for all who have the welfare 
of the Royal Navy at heart. Certain undisputed facts 
emerge therefrom and may be summarised. Lord 
Charles Beresford desired to call a few officers as wit- 
nesses before the Committee of the Cabinet appointed 
to investigate charges which he had brought against 
recent naval administration. Before evidence was 
taken two of the officers, holding the rank of Captain, 
informed Lord Charles Beresford that they were pre- 
pared to answer any questions, “ but as their replies must 
more or less be regarded as a criticism of authority and 
their Service future depends on the same authority, they 
must ask for some protection, as their future careers might 
be absolutely ruined for expressing their opinions on a 
professional subject.” This statement was communicated 
to Mr. Asquith in writing on April 21st, and Lord Charles 
Beresford was immediately informed by the Prime Minister 
that “no prejudice of any kind to their future career 
would result from their evidence, whatever it may be.” 
It may appear strange at first sight that any such 
undertaking should have been asked for by these officers, 
but as it was well known that other officers who had 
formed and expressed opinions contrary to the Admiralty 
view had been dealt with summarily and unpleasantly, it 
was natural that protection from similar treatment should 
have been demanded. Moreover, the Committee were 
dealing with matters of vital importance to the Navy and 
the Empire, on which serious differences of opinion pre- 
vailed, and they required a free statement of facts and 
opinion from witnesses appearing before them. 


Rumours soon began to spread that action had been 
taken at the Admiralty contrary to the pledge given by 
the Prime Minister. On July 9th Captain Faber asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty in the House of Commons “ if 
he was aware that Captain Hulbert had been informed by 
Admiral Bethell (Director of Naval Intelligence) that if 
he gave evidence against the Board of Admiralty at the 
Naval Inquiry he would be put on half-pay.” Mr. 
McKenna replied that the allegation was devoid of all 
foundation; but it is now known from the published 
correspondence that Lord Charles Beresford wrote 
(July 20th) to Mr. Asquith on the subject, reminding 
him that Captain Hulbert “had complained to [Mr. 
Asquith] and the Committee that he had been subjected 
to pressure in regard to what evidence he might choose to 
give,” and that Mr. Asquith, “having inquired into the 
complaint, decided that it was due to a misunderstanding.” 
Obvieusly Captain Hulbert was hardly likely to have 
misunderstood his official chief, and statements since 
published show that he did not. Lord Charles Beresford 
also informed Mr. Asquith that Captain Hulbert, “after 
being subjected to most invidious treatment during 
the whole time the inquiry lasted,” was on July Ist 
ordered by the First Lord of the Admiralty to “ proceed 
upon leave of absence, and to remain on leave until 
recalled,” and that it was “an unhcard-of thing for an 
officer in Captain Hulbert’s position to be peremptorily 
ordered on leave.” This action was regarded by Lord 
Charles Beresford and Captain Hulbert as a breach of the 
guarantee given to witnesses “that their evidence before 
the Committee would not prejudice their careers.” After 
making inquiries of the Admiralty, Mr. Asquith replied 
(August 9th) that he was satisfied that “the professional 
prospects and future [of Captain Hulbert] are not going 
to be in any way impaired by anything that has happened 
in connexion with our inquiry,” making no further refer- 
ence to the charge of invidious treatment and compulsory 
leave of absence. The Prime Minister, however, suggestively 
remarked that there “ may, and no doubt will, be changes 
in the organisation and personnel of the department where 
[Captain Hulbert] at present works, but his career in the 
Service will not suffer. It must be noted that when Mr. 
Asquith’s letter was written Captain Hulbert had been 
already suspended from duty—ofticially on full-pay leave— 


ae 


anomalous position until October 12th, when it was 
announced that the Admiralty had reorganised tho 
Intelligence Department, and had transferred to a new 
Naval Mobilisation Department the War Division of 
which Captain Hulbert had been in charge under the 
Director of Naval Intelligence. An officer hitherto employed 
at the War College at Portsmouth has now been give, 
charge of the War Division at Whitehall, and Captain 
Hulbert has been placed on half-pay. Whatever may hays 
been the reason officially given for this action, the result 
to Captain Hulbert is exactly that which was anticipated 
in Captain Faber’s question of July 9th, and the three 
months’ interval does not alter that fact. Most people 
will agree with Lord Charles Beresford’s opinion that 
Captain Hulbert’s career has already been prejudiced by 
the unjust and humiliating treatment to which he has beep 
subjected. 

It is noteworthy also that Captain Campbell, who was 
called as a witness by Lord Charles Beresford, and is said 
to have “ given most important evidence before the Com. 
mittee,” has met with a fate similar to that of Captain 
Hulbert in connexion with the latest reorganisation at the 
Admiralty, and has been placed on half-pay. The Trade 
Division of the Intelligence Department, of which Captain 
Campbell was the head, has been abolished on the ground 
that “ the experience of some years had shown that [its] 
work was not worth its cost.” It may, of course, be a 
mere coincidence that this decision should have been taken 
at a time when Captain Campbell was the head of the 
Division, but that coincidence is, to say the least, unfortu- 
nate. Captain Campbell and Captain Hulbert, it is now 
stated, “ will receive early consideration for employment” 
in command of ships; but that information was not given 
by Mr. Asquith to Lord Charles Beresford until the latter 
had informed the Prime Minister that he “could not let 
the matter rest” after he had discovered that these two 
officers had been placed on half-pay. 

In the circumstances described, it is obvious that the 
public have a right to know more than has been stated so 
far about this latest reorganisation of the Admiralty which 
has dealt so heavy a blow at two gallant and distinguished 
officers who had the courage of their opinions, and stated 
them to the Cabinet Committce when asked to doso. The 
official Memorandum in regard to the reorganisation says 
that it is a “further development of the policy which has 
actuated the Board of Admiralty for some time past of 
organising a Navy War Council.” The obvious duty of 
the Board of Admiralty is to initiate and carry out a policy 
rather than to be “actuated” by it; but the phrase may 
represent the real state of affairs, and the Board may have 
been “ actuated” in this, as in most other matters during 
the last five years, by an individual member to whom the 
“policy” adopted has been due. However this may be, 
it would be of great interest to know whether the Prime 
Minister when he wrote to Lord Charles Beresford (on 
August 9th) had in mind this reorganisation, or that 
more radical change mentioned by himself and his 
colleagues on the Committee of Inquiry when they said 
that they “looked forward with much confidence to the 
further development of a Naval War Staff from which the 
naval members of the Board and Flag officers and their 
staffs at sea may be expected to derive common benefit.” 
The title of a Naval War Council has been given to the 
new scheme in the Admiralty communiqué ; but a perusal 
of the document will convince any one that the member- 
ship and organisation of the new Department cannot 
possibly fulfil the duties devolving upon a War Council. 
In its comments on this subject the French journal Le 
Yacht, which may be supposed to take a dispaseionate 
view, remarks : “Le War Council correspond plutot a notre 
Conseil Supérieur u’a notre Etat-Major Général.” 
As a matter of fact, this so-called advance is only another 
step on the dangerous and objectionabie course initiated by 
Lord Selborne five years ago, adding still more to the 
relative power and position of the First Sea Lord as com- 
pared with his naval colleagues, and weakening the Board 
of Admiralty as a whole. 

Naval efficiency of course demands loyalty and obedience 
to superior officers. The traditions of the Service prove 
that these qualities have never been lacking, nor are they 
less potent now than in the past. On the other hand, the 
future well-being of the Royal Navy can only be assured if 
officers of all ranks are guaranteed the right of independent 





for nearly six weeks. Apparently he was kept in that 








judgment in considering problems which continually claim 
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and of free and aor gw Ly Oey of sae 

sai hen called upon to state them before competen 
oPthorties such as The Committee of Inquiry. In 
a years, unfortunately, there has been repeated 
evidence that, even when expressed in response to inquiry 
or in the most respectful manner, any dissent from views 
held by the highest naval authority, and embodied in 
radical departures from well-proved methods and principles, 
ig regarded as culpable and to be punished. Servile com- 

Kiance by naval officers with a policy which is believed by 
ye to be dangerous to the national interests is contrary 
to the best traditions of the Naval Service, and the public 
must see to it that attempts to enforce such —s by 
harsh personal treatment of individuals shall fail. If this 
ig not done, the spirit of the Navy will be broken, and 


disaster must ensue. 


solution ’ 








SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 


ELF-IMPROVEMENT is not much talked of among 
\ the cultivated. We seldom hear of an improving book. 
If we spoke of one, we should mean a book the author of 
which had a wearisome tendency to improve the occasion. 
There are certain shynesses which we regard as becoming, 
and rather foster in ourselves. After a time they become 
uffectations, and in the end shibboleths. But among simpler 
people nowadays self-improvement is the fashion. They read, 
and reason, and make rules, and form societies with this 
object. They talk of it, and write of it, and are not 
ashamed. 

What is it exactly that they want to improve intoP if 
one may ask so ungrammatical a question. What is the 
standard to which they are striving to attain? A little 
book has just come out called “Success Secrets” (by 
O. 8. Marsden; T. Fisher Unwin, 2s. net)—it ought 
to have been called “The Art of Self-Improvement—which 
we believe supplies a very clear answer to these questions. 
It is written primarily, we should imagine, for those in com- 
mercial employ,—for men and women who have not had 
every advantage which money can give during their earliest 
years, but who desire ardently to become prosperous, honest, 
educated, and well-mannered members of a pleasant society. 
The attainment of these ends is, in the author's belief, a 
matter of equipment, and equipment can be gained by will- 
power and determination directed by constant obedience to 
the spur and curb of “Do” and “Don’t.” First of all, the 
student of “self-improvement ” should believe in God and in 
himself. Indeed, he must go further than that. He must 
feel himself “a co-worker with the Creator of the universe”; 
he must be certain of the worth and dignity of his task, 
however dull or trivial it may seem; and he must allow 
himself no nervous vacillation,—he must not “ruin his own 
judgment by not trusting it.” After such counsel as this, the 
reader can hardly help smiling when his teacher descends to 
details, and he is told to keep “the man at the other end of 
the bargain” in his mental eye, and instructed how to comport 
himself in “a customer's office” or “as the representative of 
a dignified, reliable house.” All the same, how to “take a 
rebuff good-naturedly ” is a thing very well worth learning, 
and one the importance of which may easily be depreciated. 

But money-making is only a side-aim to the self-improver ; 
that is, it is but one means, and not the chief means, to the 
happiness which is his end. He is to get out of his work a 
more refined pleasure than that of gain. He is to “go to the 
bottom of it” and “do it in the spirit of an artist, not an 
artisan.” As to “luck,” our instructor has no belief in it. 
Men “lose their luck,” he says, by “making a business of 
pleasure,” or “in dawdling,” or “at the race track,” or “at 
cheap, demoralising shows.” Sometimes it “goes down in 
drivk and up in smoke.” More often they pitch it away by 
“refusing positions they could get because they did not know 
whether they would like the work or not.” It is seldom 
chance, we are told, that loses a man “promotion.” He 
remains at the bottom of his ladder because “ he watched the 
clock,” or “was always grumbling,” or “chose his friends 
among his inferiors,” or “did not think it worth while to 
learn how.” 

An enthusiasm for education is almost a necessity to any 
real self-improvement. The man who asks “Is it worth 
while?” has not the root of the matter in him. “Does it 
pay,” the writer scornfully asks, “to push one’s horizon 





farther out ?” “to taste the exhilaration of feeling one’s powers 
unfold?” “to acquire a character-wealth, a soul-property ?” 
But our author is never long in the clouds. “ Does it pay,” 
he asks in more practical mood, “ to fit oneself for a superior 
position?” Want of education is to be regarded not as a 
misfortune but as a disgrace. “It is a disgrace,” we read, to 
live in the midst of museums, picture-galleries, lectures, and 
“improvement clubs,” and “not avail oneself of their 
advantages.” The same thing is true of men and women. 
A man is a fool if he marries a woman who “does not 
think it worth while to read for self-improvement.” Any one 
should be ashamed “ not to be able to carry on intelligently 
conversation upon current topics,” and even “not to have 
intelligent knowledge of the general affairs of the world, 
and the interrelations of nations.” 

The rules of manners here suggested are many of them 
put under the heading of popularity. Indeed, bar certuin 
fundamental suggestions about being clean and smart in 
person, not apologising for one’s parents, correcting their 
mispronunciations, or appearing in curl-papers, they are 
excellent suggestions for making oneself liked. For 
instance, the student is advised to take a genuine interest 
in his interlocutor; to “force” his own “ moods,” 80 as 
not to let it be seen when he is anxious or in the 
“blues”; to be ready with praise; to cease fidgeting 
and fretting and fault-finding and looking for slights; 
finally—and this last is rather an odd piece of advice— 
to treat all men on an equality: “Believe in the 
brotherhood of man, and recognise no class distinctions.” 
We have left out, however, one valuable, if somewhat primly 
expressed, recommendation to those familiar with foreign 
parts. “Let a refined manner and superior intelligence show 
that you have travelled, instead of constantly talking of the 
distant countries you have visited.” The end of the whole 
course of study is happiness. Given a successful marriage, 
it is to be found “in friendships,” “in friendly letters,’ 
“in social intercourse,” “in a clean conscience,” “in the 
work we love,” “in the companionship of books,” and 
“in doing one’s best.” This is certainly a very admirable, 
if not a very original, ideal, and one as far from the decadence 
we are apt to deplore as the north is from the south. 

Why is it that the attitude of sophisticated or highly 
placed persons towards all open endeavour after self-improve. 
ment is almost invariably one of a good-natured or ill-natured 
satire? We believe that at the bottom of their hearts not a 
few of them feel that those who are born without what are 
called advantages had better die without them. They wish 
all the necessities of existence to all the world; they would 
put themselves out toa small extent to give them to them; 
but secretly they think that good manners, delicate feelings, the 
refinements of life, and all the delights of the mind should 
remain monopolies. It comforts them to observe little errors 
of taste, a little lack of perception, a little conceit, a little 
show of effort better meant than directed, in those whe 
stretch forward to share these goods. They smile and feel 
secure, But, setting aside these ill-conditioned gentry, why 
do so many good people take a supercilious view of the 
desire for self-improvement,—we mean of the hearty, self- 
conscious, open effort to better oneself in. the best sense 
which this book represents? Why do they, to put the 
matter very plainly, look down upon it and feel amused by 
it? As they are good people, there must be something 
which is not vulgar at the bottom of their satire and 
suspicion. We suppose that they are actuated by a firm 
belief that aspiration is so delicate a substance that 
exposure will destroy it, while they forget that aspira 
tions are as often fatally smothered as fatally exposed, 
Clinging firmly to the first dogma, many people, especially 
among those who set fashions, have taken it into their heads 
that aspiration is best preserved under an opaque covering 
of humour, or of that form of intellectualism which avoids 
all display of moral conviction. It is a fashion calculated 
entirely to puzzle the social observer. How much aspiration 
after a good, wholesome, and full life is yet alive under all 
the attractive draperies wherewith persons of infallible taste 
think that it should be hidden? Is there very much? Life 
in a society of ardent self-improvers might at times seem 
slow, but one has to qualify that statement by remem- 
bering that aspiration is a very strong motive-forcen. A 
society which loses it will not only be slow but stagnan& 
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and no admixture of noisy mirth will avail to freshen it. The 
class which laughs most heartily at the self-improvers is 
the class which is least likely to laugh last. 





A SUGGESTION FOR THE BOY SCOUTS. 


HEN a new movement has had an extraordinarily 
rapid and unexpected development it is time to 
watch it carefully Jest the same unforeseen impulses which 
helped it should also procure its degeneration or collapse. 
Every one is talking of the Boy Scouts because one sees them 
everywhere, and because, in short, nothing succeeds like 
success. The question is no longer whether there is room to 
add another corps to such organisations as the Boys’ Brigade, 
the Church Lads’ Brigade, and the rest, but what direction 
shall be given to the new and triumphantly existing body of 
Boy Scouts. We hear it said that it already numbers over 
a quarter of a million boys. At this rate it promises to invade 
the province of some of the older corps, and perhaps even to 
engulf one or two of them. Im the current number of 
Country Life there is a suggestion by Sir Percy FitzPatrick 
for the future of Boy Scouts which is well worth considera- 
tion. Sir Percy FitzPatrick is a kind of grown-up Boy 
Scout himself, and every boy who knows him or his book 
(need we say in this connexion that we mean “ Jock of the Bush- 
veld” and not “ The Transvaal from Within” ?) will certainly 
listen to his advice with respect. Like most observers, he 
has no doubt of the vitality of the Boy Scout movement. 
General Baden-Powell has indeed made the discovery of a 
generation, and has presented to the boys of the nation the 
muchinery for putting into effect those things which they 
used only to read about. How much better to act Fenimore 
Ccoper than only to read him! “It is great!” says Sir 
Percy FitzPatrick, who has watched the movement grow. 
“It was the sight of Boy Scouts singly, in pairs, and in small 
lots, practising their profession without visible instructors 
and without any ‘gallery’ that always brought me to a 
standstill to watch with some amusement, it may be, but 
with far more interest in the lads themselves and the serious 
side of a great movement.” 

That word “ gallery” touches a question of importance. 
Some of the best and most thoughtful Scout leaders protest 
that the very element of which Sir Percy FitzPatrick noted 
the absence in Richmond Park is tainting, and threatens to 
spoil, the movement as a whole. The boys, it is said, are 
encouraged to live in an atmosphere of spectacularism and 
sensation ; they are encouraged to do things, not because they 
appeal to the natural instincts of a boy andare worth doing in 
themselves, but because they bring notoriety or a harvest of 
prizes to the corps. It is said that each step the Boy Scout 
takes in equipping himself with a uniform and the implements 
of his craft is attended by incitements to an undesirable 
commercial spirit. The apparatus of “coupons” which in so 
many ways has lowered the standard of popular journalism 
has been presented to the notice of the Boy Scouts. Some- 
body makes money out of this system, no doubt, and the boys’ 
character is probably less considered than the prosperity of a 
commercial scheme. Moreover, it is said that public displays 
are made a mfch more important element than is at all 
wholesome for boys. 

Counsel, in fact, seems to be divided as to what ought to 
be the function of the Boy Scouts. Some zealous and amiable 
persons would like to turn them into a sectarian agency for 
this or that religious body. Others would be content if, 
while the corps remained undenominational, they had a 
broad religious basis such as is provided in schools by the 
Cowper-Temple clause. Others, again, do not desire that 
they should have any special religious connexion so long as 
they serve the high moral purpose of good citizenship. The 
stipulation that every Scout shall do a good turn to somebody 
every day certainly contains in itself the greater part of the 
religion of one’s duty to one’s neighbour. But we cannot say 
that General Baden-Powell himself seems to be perfectly 
elear as to the future of the Scouts. When he started 
the movement he described it as “ Peace-Scouting for Boys” 
(in other words, a mere game to develop the faculty of 
observation); but at the grand rally at the Crystal Palace 
recently the Scouts were playing the part of young soldiers, 
and, so far as we remember, the chief prize of the day was a 
field-cun. Thus the movement was given a military bias 
which General Baden-Powell apparently did not have in mind 








rT 
at the beginning. We are very far from complaining of this 
ourselves, for military drill and discipline are highly attractive 
to boys, and as to the contention that they feed irresponsible 
and Chauvinistic instincts, we can only describe it as nonsenge, 
At the same time, the facts we have mentioned do suggest 
that there is some uncertainty as to what part the Boy Scouts 
shall play among the great number of organisutions for 
calling forth the resources of the nation. Whatever else may 
be thought, decent people will all agwe that advertisement 
should not be one of the ends to be kept deliberately in view, 
General Baden-Powell himself does not perhaps perceive very 
accurately the difference between the right and the wrong uses 
of publicity. The initial letters of the Boy Scouts’ motto, “Be 
Prepared!” happen to be the initiai letters of his own name, 
and yet, although the country connects—and gratefully 
connects—the Boy Scouts inseparably with him, when im. 
portant questions were asked lately about the methods of the 
organisation, he forbore to sign his name to a letter in the 
Times answering those questions. That excess of modesty 
was surely inappropriate to the occasion, and suggested the 
possibility of equal inappropriateness in other, and perhaps 
contrary, directions. 

There are plenty of reagons why it is undesirable that the 
réle of the Boy Scouts should be left in uny sense to chance, 
General Baden-Powell’s genius in invention is proved, and at 
least an equal genius is now required in guidance. The boys 
would not be likely to be deaf to any call, however serious, 
which fitted in with the forms of their delightful craft. “I 
watched the boys in Richmond Park,” writes Sir Percy Fitz- 
Patrick, “crawling through bracken or dodging behind trees; 
came across them further afield in twisting lanes and shady 
woods, peering through hedges or over gates, and sometimes 
statuesquely posed on a green hillside intently su:veying, 
under a shading hand, the roads and fields below. It was the 
intense earnestness—the life and death seriousness—of the 
scout, and the undisguised admiration and envy of those of his 
age and many much older who saw him, that made one wonder 
what the movement may not grow to.” Sir Percy Fitz- 
Patrick goes on:—*“ When the impulse to ‘ take off my hat’ to 
Baden-Powell was gratified, it was almost inevitable that one 
should try to realise or forecast the effect of this training on 
the boy and of the movement on the nation. One could sce 
the boy alive with the awakened faculty and habit of observa- 
tion, quickened in his reasoning, broadened in his outlook; 
self-reliance, self-restraint and discipline fed into him ina 
diet of his own choosing. One could see him rough-schooling 
younger brothers and companions, and conscious of being 
more a man than the elders who ‘ knew no better.’ One could 
sce him grown to man’s estate—which usually means, old 
enough to work and looking for a job. What will he do?” 

Sir Percy FitzPatrick is certainly right in picking out as a 
noticeable point the “rough-schooling of younger brothers 
and companions”; the Boy Scout movement will introduce 
among thousands who did not know its meaning before the 
great Arnoldian principle of delegating authority among the 
boys themselves. But what will the Boy Scout do? Sir 
Percy FitzPatrick’s suggestion is, of course, only one of many 
that are possible; but it has the advantage of offering, as it 
were, a continuation of scouting for life. “It was while 
looking at the boys,” he writes, “ that there came the thought : 
‘The best material in the world to uphold a country or to 
make one.’ And then the idea: ‘Why not help to make ours, 
South Africa?’ Of the present two hundred thousand alone, 
many will surely look longingly to the countries where the 
individual counts for more and the chances are greater, and 
as the years go by and the numbers grow, so too will the 
healthy non-contents increase. Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand will have their share ; and we want for our South Africa 
her share too...... Rhodesia more than any requires white 
population, and can well bear it. In all the wide world it is 
only there and in British East Africa that the conditions exist 
which make the life of ‘Jock of the Bushveld’ possible; and 
it is the writer’s hope that when the Boy Scouts of the 
British Isles come to be men they will not forget the land 
of opportunity.” 

One might go on indefinitely imagining the possibilities of 
Sir Perey FitzPatrick’s excellent proposal. To become an 
emigration agency should never be the whole function of the 
Boy Scouts, but to prepare boys for the life of the Colonies, 
and to inform them of the history and character of the 
Colonies, might well be one of the offices of the organisation, 
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very important one too. And would it not be 


and & ner , 
delightful if there were to be a communicating connexion 
between the Boy Scouts who had advanced their craft from 


Jay to reality in other lands of the Empire, and those who 
were still at home and bad their choice to make P 

To make good citizens, and above all citizens capable of the 
supreme sacrifice for their country—British Samurai—is no 
doubt the ultimate object, but consistent with this great aim 
are many minor aims, and that which Sir Percy FitzPatrick 
singles out, the colonisation of Rhodesia by a contingent of 
icked British lads, is by no means among the least worthy 


or least practical. 





CEREMONY AND SURVIVAL. 

VERY ancient ceremony was performed at the Law 
Courts on Monday, when the King’s Remembrancer, 
Master Mellor, received from the Corporation of London 
certain quit-rents due to the King in respect of two plots of 
Jand, one in the parish of St. Clement Danes and the other in 
Shropshire. The quit-rent for the Shropshire property took 
the form of two culters or knives, one of them sharp and the 
other blunt; the sharp one, a hatchet, was to be capable of 
cutting a fagot of wood, and the other, a billhook, was to be 
too blunt to cut the fagot. The quit-rent for the St. Clement 
Danes property was paid in the form of six horseshoes with 
ten nails apiece, and Master Mellor, before the ceremony 
of acceptance of the rents and services from the City 
Solicitor, gave an interesting account of the origin of the 





custom. Henry III., in the year 1235, on the occasion of a 
tournament on ground belonging to the Knights Templars, the 
site of what is now the Victoria Embankment, was delighted 
with the dexterity shown by one Walter le Brun, a black- 
smith who had a hovel on the ground, and was employed to 
shoe the knights’ horses and repair their armour. In recog- 
nition of his skill, he gave him a piece of land on which to 
erect a forge, and fixed as quit-rent six horseshoes with nails 
complete; and these horseshoes and sixty-one nails were 
duly counted out on Monday afternoon by the City Solicitor, 
as they bad been counted out since the year when the rent 
was fixed. At the end of the counting the Remembrancer 
said “Good number,” and took them back to his office, to be 
kept there until needed for the ceremony again. The same 
horseshoes, he added, had been used for the rendering of the 
rent for five hundred years; but the hatchet and billhook were 
presented to the Lady Mayoress in memory of the occasion. 
The history of the payment of quit-rent in horseshoes and 
nails in this case has been preserved and is clear enough, 
even if there are certain difficulties of which the explanations 
differ. For instance, the six horseshoes are all fore-shoes, 
and the reason for that is obscure. It has been supposed that 
horses ridden in tournaments at the time were only shod on 
the fore-feet, and possibly there is corroborative evidence for 
this theory in the history of another survival from early days. 
Oxen up to a few years ago were still shod in Sussex for 
draught and for ploughing, and they were sometimes shod on 
the fore-feet only. Rents from farriers, and undertakings 
demanded from farriers in return for the right of working a 
forge, are, of course, ancient history dating back much earlier 
than Henry III. In Domesday Book, for instance, there are 
six smiths mentioned as belonging to the city of Hereford, and 
each of these paid a penny rent for his forge, and could be 
called upon to make horseshoes for the King at a fixed rate. 
But curious observance of custom and quaint tradition seem 
to have gathered naturally round the work of the black- 
smith and his forge. He has always been a fascinating 
figure, from the myths grouped around Hephaestus to 
Longfellow’s poem of the smithy under the chestnut-tree. 
Wayland the Smith is one of the earliest of English 
legendary figures. ‘ Who knows now the bones of the Wise 
Weland, under what barrow they are concealed ?”—so runs 
King Alfred's reference to him in his translation of Boethius. 
The legend of Wayland Smith, the farrier living by the 
dolmen on the Icknield Way, has become familiar to a later 
generation through Scott's treatment of it in “ Kenilworth” ; 
but the appearance of the strolling player at the forge, as 
Scott introduces him, takes away a little from the sense of 
mystery and antiquity which belongs to the legend alone. 


and on his return he would find the money gone and the 
horse shod. How could the fear and superstition surrounding 
the gradual knowledge of the art of working iron in days 
when iron-smiths were few, and the art little understood, be 
better embodied in tradition ? The smith, perhaps, would work 
in a cave so as to get a draught for his forge; he would work 
unseen because of the fear felt by the ignorant for the resound- 
ing hammer, the fire, and the glowing metal ; and so would grow 
up the legend of his invisibility. His businesslike honesty 
and the good quality of his work are as unquestioned in the 
ancient legend as in Longfellow. The money is always taken, 
but there is no question that the horse will not be well shod. 
Is it from the fear and veneration of the smith’s art and 
the skill of the farrier, spreading among a simpler folk 
unused to the moulding and tempering of metals, that there 
springs the peculiar virtue of the horseshoe itself? The 
question is disputed whether the virtue lay originally in 
the horseshoe, or in the crescent-shaped metal which 
seems to take its place with certain nations. Mr. Walter 
Johnson in his book “ Folk-Memory,” in bringing together 
a large number of instances of the value attached to 
the possession of horseshoes as spells and charms, and 
of the use of crescent-shaped pieces of metal with the same 
underlying idea, suggests that the two superstitions are 
collaterals derived from the same stock of primitive ideas, 
But the crescent regarded as an amulet must come before the 
horseshoe in the case of at least two civilised peoples, for the 
Greeks and Romans, who did not shoe their horses as we do, 
used to ornament them with trappings on which the crescent 
is as frequent as the boss of metal. One of the most 
wonderful of all survivals is the continuance into our own 


| day of this ornamenting of horses with trappings of metal 


crescents, The brass that is bestowed so liberally over the 
harness of our London and country ecarthorses is struck in 
patterns which are sometimes almost identically the same as 
the patterns familiar to Virgil and Livy. The brass crescent 
survives as a protection and a charm even on the harness of 
an animal which is wearing four horseshoes on its feet. But 
the veneration and respect paid to the metal iron, super- 
added to the crescent shape of the horseshoe, remain 
undeniable. In the other of the ceremonies which took place 
in the Law Courts on Monday, the rendering of the quit-rent 
of the sharp and blunt knives, the noticeable point is that the 
knives, sharp or blunt, were of iron. Iron, with its wonderful 
powers of cutting, moulding, and striking, became from the 
day when it first began to be dimly understood as a new force 
in the world at once a symbol and an influence. Presents of 
iron, purchases of iron, debts paid in iron, became significant 
and notable events. The tradition and the belief remain with 
us. Still, when we deal in iron with each other, we demand 
certain formalities to appease the latent powers in the obscure 
and potent metal. When we give presents of knives and 
pairs of scissors we ask in return, not even now shamefacedly, 
but in a spirit acquiescent in the thought of a thousand 
generations, that the receiver shall return to us a piece of an 
older, easier metal. We present a schoolboy with a pocket- 
knife, and ask him for a halfpenny back, “or elee we shall 
quarrel.” Knives “sever friendships.” The power of the 
wonderful metal survives in a dozen different ways in the 
ordinary life of the town and countryside of to-day. Tue 
story which is still one of the most popular of all the nursery 
fairy-tales is of the Princess who must be guarded from child- 
hood from the prick of a needle. The custom still survives in 
Scottish households, when a death has occurred in the house, 
of thrusting a needle or a nail into butter or meat or whisky 
to prevent death from entering the provisions. The Irishman 
is no further from the fears of his ancestors. Mr. Walter 
Johnson in “Folk-Memory” instances the custom of the 
Irish peasant who wishes to keep the fairies from his child 
until the christening day, and so lays an iron poker across 
the baby's cradle. 

The King’s Remembrancer, in commenting upon the 
survival of the old ceremonies performed on Monday, 
remarked that such ceremonies were “curiously interesting, 
especially to Americans. A Chicago Judge had said to bim 
that the traditions of England were of enormous value, and 
were exactly what the Americans wanted, but had not got.” 


Tradition spoke of an invisible smith to whom a traveller ; Traditions of quit-rents paid to the King in horseshoes 


might bring his horse, if it had lost a shoe; the traveller was 
to place a piece of money on the cap of the dolmen and retire, 


doubtless cannot belong to the United States. But if the 
survival of ancient ceremony is so peculiarly interesting to 
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Anjiericans, it might at least be argued that “what the 
Americans want” bas its own influence already. The latest 
contributor to new knowledge of a poet who belongs to 
Americans as well as to Englishmen came from the United 
States. To Americans as well as to Englishmen belong the 
oldest traditions of all. Further back into what is con- 
jecture rather than history, Wayland Smith is common 
ancestral property to the two nations; he remains the 
progenitor of the energies of Pittsburg as well as those 
of Middlesbrough or Sheffield. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


PEERS AND THE REFERENDUM. 
[To rum Epiror or rue “Srxecraror.”’] 
S1r,—Why do you in your Referendum scheme propose that 
all Peers should be left without a vote? They have no votes 
for M.P.’s, but surely they ought to have votes on a 
Referendum.—I am, Sir, &c., LINDLEY. 

The Lodge, East Carleton, nr. Norwich. 

P.S.—I think a Referendum when the two Houses disagree 
about any Bill of vital importance would be a great improve- 
ment in our Constitution. 

[Considered as a question of abstract justice, Lord 
Lindley’s assertion that Peers ought to vote at a Referendum 
is undeniable. We suggested the present Parliamentary 
register purely as a matter of convenience. We desired to 
rropcese the minimum of new legislation. We are delighted 
to find that Lord Lindley recognises that the Referendum is 
the proper solution for disputes between the two Houses. 
—Ep. Spectator. ] 











THE ADVANCE OF SOCIALISM. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.’’} 
S1r,—May one who would prefer the prefix “ardent” to that 
of “ moderate” to his title of “ Liberal” venture to express 
his amazement at the cry of “Socialism” raised by so many 
opponents of this present Budget, and raised, Sir, with your 
approbation P This Free-trade Budget, after increasing 
certain direct imposts, such as the Income-tax and the 
Death-duties, introduces one new element, the taxation of 
landowners (for like you, Sir, I prefer to avoid speaking of 
taxing the inanimate) under certain conditions. If one were 
asked to put into a sentence the moral objection to Socialism, 
the reply would be that under Socialism the State would take 
from the individual that which he has certainly earned. And 
the whole basis of Mr. Lloyd George’s land taxation is that 
of taking from the individual what he does not earn. The 
mining royalty owner does not earn his royalties. The man 
who sells his property at over 10 per cent. above the cost of his 
improvements plus the value of his land at purchase does not 
earn that advance in price. And the tax on owners of 
undeveloped land (with special exemption of purely agricul- 
tural land) is the best method available of obtaining some 
hold on the individual speculator who holds back land from 
public use till he obtains from the labours of the community 
en enhanced value therefor. You ycurself, Sir, have admitted 
that the best type of landowner benefits largely from the 
recent extension of allowance in the Income-tax for buildings 
or other improvements upon an estate, and to the present 
writer it seems that the shifting of taxation from that 
individual owner of land who improves his property to that 
individual owner of land whose property is improved (in 
value) by outside agency is a beneficial move, and one utterly 
entagonistic to the spirit of Socialism. To many of us who 
in the North of England are at hand-grips with Socialism, 
and have in the past drawn largely upon your columns for 
argument and for illustrations, your contention that this 
direct encouragement to personal individual attention to 
property, as against its treatment as a purely epecniative 
possession, is Socialism is a matter for the deepest regret. 
May I voice our protest >—I am, Sir, &c., 
RonatpD F, WALKER 
(Yorkshire “99” Club). 

[The “taking from the individual what he does not earn’ 
our correspondent rightly describes as lying at the basis of 
the land clauses. If Mr. Lloyd George means to apply this 
principle to land alone, he is acting with gross unfairness. 
If he intends to extend its application to other forms of 


Knowle House, Mirfield. 
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development. Socialism is the negation of private pr 

not merely in “earned” property, but in all property, The 
Budget, by differentiating between land and other property, and 
between a supposed earned and unearned increment, ad 

a most misebievous, unjust, and therefore impolitic principle, 
That is also the principle upon which the “ heady” fabrig of 
Socialism is based. No doubt we have already plenty of 
Socialistic legislation on the statute-book, with many cong. 
quent evils to the State, but that seems to us a very poor 
reason for adding more. We have heard of “a hair of the 
that bit you” as a remedy, but Mr. Lloyd George wants us to 
swallow half the animal. Our correspondent is, we are sure, 
sincerely anxious to help the poor. How strange that it has 


‘| not occurred to him that one of the best ways of. doing this jg 


to -keep taxation within bounds! Unfortunately, like most 
modern Liberals, he seems to regard taxation, especially if it 
falls upon landlords, as a good in itself,—a sort of manure 
which, if only spread generously enough, will increase tho 
wealth of the nation. That is not our reading of economic 
science.— Ep. Spectator. } 





MODERATE LIBERALS AND TARIFF REFORM 
CANDIDATES. 
[To tue Epiror or tas “ Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—In advising moderate Liberals to vote for Tarif Reform 
candidates are you quite satisfied that we are likely to be 
free from Socialistic legislation under a Tariff Reform 
Government? Let me quote two distinguished members of 
the Conservative Party. Lord Cromer in a speech delivered 
to the Unionist Free-Trade Club said :— 

“I view with something more than suspicion a decided step 
taken by the conservative and moderate elements in this country 
in a direction which, in spite of whatever qualifications may be 
made, I find it difficult to characterise by any other name than 
that of Socialism.” 

Lord Milner in a speech made, I believe, at Edinburgh 
declared :— 

“Many people believe that it is possible to conduct a victorious 
campaign with the single watchword ‘Down with Socialism!’ I 
do not like fighting an abstract noun...... It is merely a 
question of degree. The same community is more Socialistic at 
one time than another. This country is far more Socialistic than 
it was fifty years ago, and for most of the changes in that direction 
the Unionist or Tory Party is responsible.” 

It is idle to deny that the granting of old-age pensions has 
been promised by the Conservative Party since 1895. Many 
Conservative Members supported the Bill in the House of 
Commons, and can you mention a single Conservative candi- 
date at a by-election since 1906 who has declared himself 
opposed to old-age pensions? I suppose the Trade Boards 
Bill, recognising as it does the principle of the minimum 
wage, is the most Socialistic measure ever introduced into 
this country. Yet it was warmly eulogised by Mr. Lyttelton, 
and was passed practically unopposed through both the 
Houses of Parliament. Again, the principle of the Develop- 
ment Bill was approved by all parties in the House of 
Commons, and, according to the Times of October 4th, bas 
emerged from Committee “as a promising and workmanlike 
measure.” “There is no longer fair ground for denouncing 
the Bill root and branch as a contribution to Socialistic 
legislation.” I could quote many other instances from the 
records of the Conservative Party and the tone of the Con- 
servative Press since 1906 to show why your appeal to 
Liberals to vote against Free-trade as a protection from 
Socialism leaves me a little cold.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Moperate LIpeRal. 

[We fully admit that in the ignoble auction of party politics 
the Unionists have promoted many semi-Socialistic measures, 
and that their record in regard to promises of old-age 
pensions is a bad one. To contend, however, that the danger 
of Socialistic legislation is as acute from the Unionists as 
from the so-called Liberals is absurd. Of two evils, then, we 
must choose the lesser. We mean to fight Socialistic legisla- 
tion if it is supported by the Unionists as strongly as when 
it is proposed by the Liberals, and in such a course we shall, 
we feel sure, have the support of the better part of the 
Unionist Party.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





FREE-TRADE UNIONISTS AND TARIFF REFORM. 
(To rue Eprror or Tue “ Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—I have been a reader of the Spectator for over thirty- 





property, he will penalise investment and cripple commercial 


five years, and I have read all your articles and all the letters 
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ou have published with reference to the present political 
sala. Iam in favour of what is known as Tariff Reform, 
which you, Sir, despite your powerful advocacy of Free-trade, 
will probably admit now commands the allegiance of the bulk 
of the Unionist Party. May I venture with real respect to 
state my views as to the duty of Free-trade Unionists at a 
time of most serious import to the future of the Empire? 
Political signs and portents are here for all to consider. If 
these electors think Tariff Reform is going to command a 
great Parliamentary majority, I think they are justified 
in standing aside and not giving their votes to Tariff 
Reform candidates. The breach between the two sections of 
our party is now happily bridged over, and in some con- 
stituencies there will be Free-trade candidates. Then in the 
House Free-trade Unionists can fight against a Tariff Reform 
Budget with all their force. What can they desire more? 
But if, on the other hand, that comes to pass which I most 
fear, and even with all the help of the Free-trade wing of 
the party we have only a small majority in the next Parlia- 
ment, our friends need not be depressed. No Unionist Prime 
Minister at the head of a small majority will ever propose a 
momentous fiscal change. There must be another appeal—I 
hope under happier auspices—to the electors. I would there- 
fore pray our Free-trade friends to help us in the rnomentous 
struggle now imminent.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Constant READER. 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE ON RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION 

AND THE COST OF LAND. 

{To tux Eprror or tue “ Specrator.”’] 
Srr,—With reference to the cost of land as an element of 
railway construction (see Spectator, October 16th), may I draw 
the attention of your readers to the new number of the 
Quarterly Review, p. 3552 There is given an estimate that 
(1) “the abnormally heavy charges which the railways 
have had to bear for land” would average upwards of 
£4,000 per mile; and that (2) “the law costs and Parlia- 
mentary expenses” would account for another £4,000 per 
mile. The article continues : “ These two exceptional charges, 
namely for land and law costs, have been imposed under 
the authority of Parliament; and for them the State must 
be held largely responsible.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Boscombe. J. H. Srennett. 





THE RIGHT OF COLONIAL UPPER HOUSES 
TO REJECT MONEY BILLS. 
[To rue Eprror or trax “Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—Merely as a matter of historical interest, it should be 
noted that when most of the British West Indian Islands 
possessed Constitutions of the King, Lords, and Commons 
type—that is to say, a Governor, a Council, and an Assembly, 
whose Members followed the procedure of the Imperial 
Parliament—they accepted the Council’s right to reject a 
Money Bill which it could not amend. 

In 1780 Major-General James Cunninghame, a protégé of 
Lord George Germaine, arrived at Barbados as Governor. At 
that period the Governor received £2,009 a year from tbe 
notorious Four and a Half per Cent. Fund, and as much more 
as the local Legislature might be pleased to settle upon him 
during his term of office, the “ Royal Instructions” only 
requiring that the settlement must be made within the first 
Session of the Assembly after the Governor's assumption. 
Lord Howe had been granted £4,000 a year, and Governor 
Worsley £6,000. In addition to the regular salaries there 
were substantial emoluments of office, such as a one-third 
share of Customs’ seizures, and various fees for letters of 
marque, &c. 

Unluckily for General Cunninghame, and for the Colony 
too, the Governor assumed office when Barbados was in a 
sorely distressed condition, resulting from the war then 
raging. In the parlous position of the island, he Assembly, 
after a long debate, found that it could not afford to vote a 
larger salary than £2,000 a year to his Excellency, “ notwith-. 
standing the high sense which we entertain of his merit.” 
The Bill granting the £2,000 a year was sent up to the 
Council. They returned it with the following message :— 

“The Council have passed the Bill for the better support of his 
Excellency, and the dignity of the Government, as they cannot 
amend a Money Bill. But they cannot help expressing their 


Concern at the injudicious saving therein established as offering 


an indignity to Government, and doing discredit to the Island.” 


At a subsequent meeting of the Assembly it was unanimously 
resolved that the Council’s message was extraordinary, in- 
decent, and unparliamentary. Mr. Duke, who moved tle 
resolution, pointed out that the Council could have rejected 
the Bill. Details of this episode will be found in Poyer's 
“History of Barbados” (London, 1808), pp. 414 to 428, a 
copy of which can be seen at the library of the Royal 
Colonial Institute —I am, Sir, &c., 


Bridgetown, Barbados. 


N. Dagnewt Davis. 





“THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE.” 
[To raz Epiror or tas “ Srecraton.”’) 

Srr,—Will the Spectator inform me what would be the differ- 
ence in value of “the voice of the people” as regards a 
Referendum, or “the voice of the people” as represented after 
a General Election? From “ Whitaker’s Almanack ” I gather 
that there are in England and Wales one Member of Parlia- 
ment representing roughly 12,000 electors, in Scotland one 
representing 10,000 electors, in Ireland one representing 
7,000 electors. England and Wales have 495 Members repre- 
senting 6,000,000 electors, Scotland 72 representing 760,000 
electors, Ireland 103 representing 690,000 electors. If the 
English, Scottish, and Irish votes were all of the same value, 
then Scotland should have 60 Members, Ireland 60 Members. 
In the present Parliament Scotland has the equivalent of 
86 Members, Ireland the equivalent of 175 Members. Why 
should 60 English votes only be equal in value to 42 Scotch 
or 35 Irish votes? Does this represent the scale of intelli- 
gence of the integral parts of the United Kingdom? Would 
not a Referendum more accurately express the feeling of the 
country on any question which is put to them?P—I am, 
Sir, &c., Simpxie SAILor. 





THE REFERENDUM. 
(To tus Eprror or tax “ Srecrator.”’} 

Srr,—In the discussion on this subject to which recent events 
have given rise I have seen no mention of the fact that the 
late Duke of Devonshire, the weight of whose opinion few, if 
any, would dispute, repeatedly expressed himself in favour of 
the Referendum. But such a “ plébiscite” should obviously 
be taken only on a clear issue. Is it not questionable whether 
at the present moment the great majority of the electors— 
and small blame to them!—in voting for or against “the 
Budget” would have any clear idea at all about what they 
were advocating ?—I am, Sir, &c., i Te 





THE DANGERS OF STATE EMPLOYMENT. 
(To tue Eprron or rus “Srecrator.”)} 
Srr,—As a candidate for one of the London Borough Councils 
it has been my lot, in common with other candidates, to receive 
during the past few days communications from all sorts and 
conditions of Societies asking for an expression of views upon 
many varied and vexed questions. One letter bas reached 
me, however, which is not only objectionable in itself as an 
inquiry addressed to candidates for Borough Councils, but it 
illustrates very clearly the danger underlying any consider- 
able extension of State employment,—say in the direction of 
railway nationalisation. I therefore venture to bring it to 


the notice of your readers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
HIBERNIAN, 


“NATIONAL UNION OF CORPORATION WORKERS. 
Registered Trade Union. 
Offices: 138 First Avenue, Manor Park, E, 
BOROUGH COUNCIL ELECTION, 1909. 
Jesacsnsbnsebecdbonenstecseoseses Branch. October.....0.++++-L909. 

Siz,—Learning that you are a Candidate for tho.............c0000.0 
Ward at the approaching Borough Council Election, I am directed 
by the above Bianch (which has a good number of members 
residing in the Ward) to approach you, asking, if elected, whether 
you would push forward and advocate the following :— 

(a) Right of Borough Council Employees being Candidates for 
County Council and Poor Law Guardians. 

All Public Bodies and their Committees to meet after 6 p.m., 
with the press and public admitted. 

(6) Right of Combination, full recognition of Trade Union 
Representation, with right of appeal to Committee and full 
Council before dismissal. 

(c) Uniform conditions of employment in all districts for 
similar work, with 30s. per week as the lowest wage for any male 
adult, with 48 hours per week in any occupation. 

(d) Not less than half wages during sickness, and full pay in 





case of accidents. 
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(e) Six National Bank Holidays, also May Ist (Labour Day), 
and at least a week in summer with pay. 

(f) Allemployees shall be placed upon the permanent staff 
after twelve months’ service. 

Will ydu be good enough to forward a reply on opposite page in 
enclosed envelope not later than Tuesday, October 26th, in order 
that all replign may be classified and our members notified before 
November Ist ?—I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

A. Taytor, Gen. Sec.” 





BRITISH HEROES. 
[To tae Epitt= = == “Srecrator.”’) 
Srr,—Here is yet another deed for “Pro Patria.” On 
Jure 18th, 1815, at Hougoumont a shell fell among a group 
of officers. Captain Colquit, of the First (now the Grenadier) 
Guards, a man of great stature and strength, took it up, 
carried it to where it could do no harm, and before it burst 
returned unscathed to his comrades.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. Munro. 





[To tre Eprron or Tee “ SprcraTor.”’] 

Sir,—Among your British heroes I should like to recall to 
memory my old class-fellow and comrade, Joe Hughes of the 
54th Foot. He was Adjutant of the regiment which sailed 
for China in 1857 in the transport ‘Sarah Sands.’ Somewhere 
in the Indian Ocean the vessel caught fire, and the situation 
was most desperate. One good thing might bedone. Hughes 
called for volunteers, who quickly responded to his call. They 
entered the powder magazine of the burning ship, brought out 
the powder, and threw it into the sea. In a way that seemed 
almost miraculous, the vessel was navigated into the harbour 
of Mauritius, and no lives were lost. In the meantime the 
Indian Mutiny had taken place, and the 54th were diverted to 
India, where they did good service. In one of the earlier 
numbers of the “ Roundabout Papers” Thackeray told the 
story of how Hughes saved the ‘Sarah Sands’and the 54th 
Regiment. Brave heart! He has long gone to his rest.— 
I an, Sir, &e., Cc. C. S. M. 





[To rne Enrror or THe “Srecrator.”’} 
Sir,—Just before reading the answers to “Pro Patrii’s” 
inquiry in your columns I received a letter from a lady in 
India, and although the letter will not help “Pro Patria” in 
his inquiry, now that the subject of heroic deeds is being 
discussed an unadorned extract from that letter might interest 
you and your readers. I intentionally keep out all names. 
uch deeds as these must prove fatal in order to attract more 
than passing notice. I believe them to be frequent, though 
hardly known beyond a small circle. The two men were a 
young Captain of Artillery and a sergeant :-— 

“We had great news of D. two days ago, he did such a 

plucky thing, people in say he ought to get the V.C. Some 
cordite exploded one night in the arsenal, and D. was sent for, and 
he and a sergeant went in and carried out 10 boxes of smouldering 
cordite, which might have gone off at any moment and blown them 
to pieces. Had the cordite exploded in the arsenal the whole 
place would have been a thing of the past.” 
Yes; and if the arsenal had been saved (as it undoubtedly 
wis), and these two men so demolished that there could have 
been no funeral or inquest, they might have swelled “ Pro 
Patrii’s” list; as itis, the only inquiry will be, What was the 
cause of the smouldering cordite P—I am, Sir, &c., 


wv. C.F. 





[To ter Eprrcr ov tux “ Srectaror.’”’] 
frr,—Amongst the heroic men already mentioned in the 
Npectator, perhaps I may be allowed to record the feat of 
a lady, as it was told to me soon after the Indian Mutiny. A 
party of women and children was retreating from one post to 
another with a small British escort. They had just encamped 
under the embankment of a tank for the night, when an order 
xrrived for the whole of the escort to march at once to join 
a larger contingent for an imminent battle, its return to 
the party to be effected as soon as possible. As it was 
well known to the fugitives that there were numbers of 
the enemy about in the neighbourhood, the situation may 
be imagined. The order had to be obeyed, and the men 
marehed off soon after dark and before the moon rose. Before 
they left, a tall, brave woman—Miss Scott—got an officer to 
precure for her the complete outfit of a private soldier, and 
having put it on, fixed ker bayonet, and with shouldered arms 
she did “sentry go” on the bank of the tank throughout the 
moonlight night to give the impression that the escort was 
still present, knowing that she was all the time a conspicuous 





a 
mark for a “sniper.” The escort returned in due time, and 
all were brought to a place of safety. The lady was the 
sister of an officer who greatly distinguished himself jp the 
Mutiny, though he was not, I believe, present with the party 
in question.—I am, Sir, &c., W. 


[To tux Eprror or Tax “Srecraror.’’] 

Srr,—As instances of British coolness and pluck, « Pro 
Patria” may like to hear of the late Lieutenant-Colone 
Bernard Hackett, V.C., Royal Welsh Fusiliers, who when . 
Subaltern at the relief of Lucknow gained the Cross for 
two gallant acts; one, helping with others to save the lif, 
and carry off a wounded soldier exposed to a severe fire; the 
other a conspicuous act of coolness and courage, mounting 
the roof of a thatched bungalow (powder magazine), and, 
wearing the regimental busby (a fine mark for the enemy), 
cutting away the burning thatch which the natives had fired, 
—I am, Sir, &c., “Ler Errn RemMemser.” 


L[To rue Epiror ov tas “Srecraton.”} 
Srr,—In your issue of October 16th “ Pro Patria,” on behalf 
of a Bulgarian officer, asks for instances of specific acts of 
heroism, in which men, for the benefit of their country and 
not of individuals, performed some particular act of valour 
well knowing that whether they failed or succeeded in the 
attempt they would certainly lose their lives. The callant 
deed for which the widow of No. 3,733, Private J. Barry, 
lst Battalion Royal Irish Regiment, was presented with the 
Victoria Cross which, bad he survived, would have been 
awarded to her husband, appears to meet the requirements 
of the Bulgarian officer. During the war in South Africa, on 
the night of January 7th-8th, 1901, a detachment of the Royal 
Irish Regiment, consisting of three officers and about ninety 
non-commissioned officers and men, was holding a hill near 
Belfast, a town on the railway between Johannesburg and 
Koomati Poort. Under cover of a heavy fog the Royal Irish 
were attacked by a body of Boers greatly superior to them 
in number, and after a stubborn defence, in which their officers 
were all killed and wounded, they were driven off the hill 
with very heavy loss. Private Barry was stationed near the 
Maxim gun, which in the course of the fight was “ rushed” 
by the enemy, who closed in on it from every side. The Boers 
threatened to kill him if he attempted to make it unservice- 
able, but well knowing that he was sacrificing his life in the 
cause of his country, Barry smashed the breech so completely 
as to render the Maxim uscless, and was at once shot down 
by the enemy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL (retired), 


[To rue Epitor or trae “Srecraror.”} 
Srr,—Another but little-known hero was Major Sydney 
Waudby, of the 19th Bombay Native Infantry, who, though 
he knew the little post of Dabrai, in Southern Afghanistan, 
was to be attacked by a horde of Afghans, scorned to leave it, 
but elected to defend it with two Sepoys of his own regiment 
and three sowars of the Scinde Horse, and when a relieving 
column arrived next day, too late, was found dead at one angle 
of the enclosure with a dead Sepoy on either side, his bull 
terrier ‘ Boxer’ on guard beside them, and before them the dead 
bodies of thirteen Afghans which the enemy had left. This 
heroic incident “ Pro Patria” will find more fully described in 
Chambers’s Journal some eight or ten years ago. I mention one 
more: the civilian at Cawnpore who, not being a fighting 
man, undertook the dangerous duty, the forlorn hope, of 
bringing water from a well outside for the women and 
children, and met the fate he anticipated. I think “Pro 
Patria” will be furnished with lots of examples.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. A. 





[To rue Epiror or tun “Specrator.” J 
Srr,—A propos of “ Pro Patria’s” letter concerning “ British 
Heroes” in your issue of October 16th, I must confess that I 
quite fail to see his reason for indulging in “ grief and shame” 
because he can only find one instance that satisfies such 
ridiculous conditions. Indeed, a glance at the “stock »—if I 
may use the word—examples of bravery and heroes in the 
world’s hietory—from the Spartans at Thermopylae to the 
attempts to save the guns at Colenso—shows that not one 
complies with these conditions. How can a man know for 
certain that in the performance of a gallant deed he must be 
killed? Without second-sight such a feat is impossible. 
Luck, lack of skill on the part of the enemy, or both combined, 
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have often saved a gallant life performing an apparently fatal 
act of bravery. Why, then, should he be excluded from a 
class of men less fortunate, but not necessarily braver, where 


bravery and patriotism are concerned ?—I am, Sir, &., 





THE MERCHANT SERVICE. 
[To tus Eprror or tHe “Srecrator.” | 

Sim,—Mr. Raeburn is angry with me (Spectator, October 16th) 
for writing, and with you for publishing, my letter of the 
9th. That is a condition of affairs to which the commentator, 
be he novelist or critic, of maritime questions is accustomed. 
The main issues which I have raised since Mr. Lloyd George 
amended the Shipping Act strike at the root of that casualty 
list which Mr. Raeburn says I “trot out,” and infers that I 
“trot out” unfairly, even light-heartedly. 

He is wrong. The thing has stood too near for me to 
take that course,—but I pass it, together with other sneers. 
Mr. Raeburn is not in favour of Government inspection on 
sailing day. My aim is to obtain it. All ships should be 
surveyed before they proceed to sea. The mail-ships are so 
surveyed. Why, then, is it absurd in the case of a tramp? 
The mail-ship is less likely to require survey than the 
tramp. If the vessel's plates are weak, they are weak between 
wind and water. Where, then, is the difficulty? Inspection? 
Yes, I agree, it would necessitate more inspectors; but some 
might be spared from their present rather harassing duties. 
The truth is that there is far too much petty inspection, far 
too many paltry orders on this, that, and the other triviality. 
Inspection should be centralised on the question of fitness on 
sailing day. Details of building, construction, and planning 
may safely be left to shipowners, shipbuilders, and the 
classification societies. 

Mr. Cuthbert Laws in your last issue objects to my figures. 
I reject his. He states that 13°6 per cent. represents the 
number of foreigners employed in the mercantile marine. Mr. 
Raeburn gives 1208. The figures for 1906 are these :—In 
sailing ships: 19,150 British, 5,548 foreign. In steamships: 
108,927 British, 29,358 foreign. Total: 128,077 British, 
34,906 foreign; or, roughly, 25 per cent. foreign. Further to 
elucidate this matter I may again quote the Return. “ During 
the 15 years from 1891 to 1906,” it states, “the number of 
Lascars has increased by 17,103 and foreign seamen by 11,022. 
In the same period British seamen have also increased, but 
only by 510.” 

Mr. Cuthbert Laws represents the number of foreign 
masters and officers in a decimal. I have not the figures at 
hand. There are hundreds. There should be none. He then 
proceeds to throw the “ tale of casualties and missing ships” 
tothe winds. By the process of elimination he whittles down 
the figures until they cease to exist. Sir, I have no patience 
for this kind of evasion. A missing ship is a missing ship 
whether she be a bare-boned coaster dodging from port to 
port, or a steel grain-carrier wallowing off Cape Horn, or a 
patent turret steamship of the brand which, in certain con- 
ditions, is unable to launch her boats. These vessels have 
disappeared and carried with them their quota of men to 
swell the Return. Also, generally they are old. 

So too through the details of loss of life at sea. Mr. 
Cuthbert Laws rejects losses in fishing-boats, he rejects 
1,317 deaths due to disease on the ground that these men 
died of the “ordinary ‘ills that flesh is heir to’ ashore,” and 
I reject his theory,—or the Board of Trade theory, if that be 
preferred. I have no faith in the figures. 

Very often shipping casualties are due to faults which are 
known to sailors—faults of construction, faults of lading, old 
ships—yet Mr. Lloyd George refused to hear a deputation 
from masters and officers on the subject when his Amend- 
ment Bill was in passage. I do not say that always these 
are the causes, for I am aware that in the titanic gales which 
rage occasionally the finest ship may be overcome. But that 
does not account for the gbastly array figuring in the annual 
Return. It does not account for a tithe of them. 

The other day I read this summary from the judgment 
given at a recent missing ship inquiry :— 

“The Court decided that the vessel was not undermanned and 
that she was not loaded beyond her new and raised loadline [my 
italics}, but that a grave risk was incurred when this vessel, 


17 years old, and bound round the Horn, was loadéd to such a 
srsaght. She was over-insured—but this did not conduce to her 





That, Sir, is an indictment. It is a scandal that such a 
condition of affairs should be possible. There are ships as 
things exist which are foredoomed to loss; that is why they 
are bespattered with a terminology which Mr. Cuthbert Laws 
resents. A modern four-master is too rigid, too heavy, too 
inert, to be fit in a seaway. She is unable to get away from 
the seas when she runs, and hove-to she is a half-tide rock. 
The tramp which is unable to steam more than eight or nine 
knots when loaded, or to face a gale when light, is unfit. So 
too is the ship with engines aft and wing-hatches upon which 
the seas pound when she scuds before a gale. 

Old ships should be broken up by Government order, not 
sold to foreigners and others. There are ships which are 
crank in any condition. There are some which it is a sin to 
load to the new loadline. There are others, upon which deck- 
loads are placed, which stagger across the Atlantic on their 
broadside. Sometimes these vessels fail to reach, and there 
are those among us who are content to sit still and say, “The 
act of God.”—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp NoBLe. 

Broadstone, Dorset. 





THE SULTAN’S LIBRARY. 
{To tux Eprron or tue “ Srecraror.”’) 
Srr,—The letters of your correspondents in last week's issue 
under the above heading are of great interest; there is every 
probability of the existence of priceless treasures of all sorts 
being stored away in the recesses of the old magasins and 
storehouses of Constantinople. This is not hard to under- 
stand if we remember the amount of loot which fell to the 
share of the conquering Turkish Sultans in the days when the 
Crescent was the terror of Eastern Europe. When I was in 
Constantinople in the spring of 1887 I was told that (on 
account of some complimentary message sent by the munici- 
pality of Buda-Pesth on his birthday) the Sultan had directed 
that the library which had been looted from Pesth during the 
long Turkish occupation (ending 1686) should be collected 
and returned to the city. The storehouses of Constantinople 
were being ransacked for the books, and a certain number had 
been found. Amongst the hidden or forgotten treasures 
which were brought to light by the search were all the 
presents which had been sent to the then Sultan by 
Louis XIV., and they had not even been unpacked.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Henry Hatiam Parr, Major-General 
Chaffeymoor House, Bourton, Dorset. 





THE CONGO FREE STATE. 
(To rae Eprror or tas “Srecraror.”’) 
Sir,—I quote the following from the “geography” I use in 
school, and dated 1902 :— 

“Conao Frese Srate was founded by Stanley, the explorer, in 
1876, under the presidency of the King of the Belgians, the chief 
object being to develop the resources of the country, which are 
great, to civilize the natives—negroes deeply sunk in barbarism, 
and to suppress slavery.” 

The italics are not mine. This is what we are teaching the 
children. Could irony be more bitter >—I am, Sir, &c., 
Harrismith, O.R.C. R. 8. Duncan, 





LORD LOVELACE’S “ ASTARTE.” 
(To rux Eprror or tax “ Spectrator.”’] 

Srr,—In your very interesting review in last week's issue of 
Mr. Edgcumbe’s book on Byron you write of “ Astarte”: — 

“The book was issued privately as a family document, and a 
very few copies were given to students of Byron and personal 
friends of the author. We gravely doubt the wisdom of replyirg 
to an argument stated in a strictly private work by a book si ch 
as Mr. Edgcumbe’s, published in the ordinary way.” 
Had “ Astarte” been issued in this manner, I doubt if Mr. 
Edgcumbe’s work would have been written; certainly it 
would not have been published by me. But your reviewer is 
mistaken. “ Astarte” was formally published both here and 
(I believe) in the United States. Copies were sold by the 
publishers—the Chiswick Press—but purchasers had first to 
obtain permission from Lord Lovelace. 1 know several people 
who obtained copies thus, and I bought one myself through a 
friend. Before his death Lord Lovelace seems to have 
restricted, if not stopped, the sale; but I know of at least two 
people whose applications had been refused by him who after 
his death received a printed circular telling them that they 
could purchase copies if they still desired to do so. These 
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facts speak for themselves. The price was £3 10s.—I am, 
Sir, &c., JOHN MuRRAY. 
50 Albemarle Street, W. 
P.S.—The bock is entered at Stationers’ Hall on Decem- 
ber 27th, 1905, as having been published on December 21st 
of that year. 





EDWARD II. AT BERKELEY CASTLE. 
(To tHe Epiron or tee “Srecraror.’’} 

Sir,—In the all too flattering and appreciative notice of my 
book, “Orpheus in Mayfair” (in your issue of September 18th), 
your reviewer notes the glaring historical inaccuracies as well 
as the deliberate anachronisms in the paper on Edward II. 
May I point out that this sketch was in no way intended to 
be an historical study? It is simply a parody of Mr. H. 
Belloc’s style as manifested in that author’s admirable book 
of historical studies, ‘The Eye-Witness.” This being so, I 
took the first historical figure that occurred to me, and wrote 
without any knowledge or references with the sole object of 
imitating Mr. Belloc’s work with the exaggeration permissible 
to parody. But I overstepped my limits. To parody Mr. 
Belloc’s historical essays I should have strictly observed 
historical accuracy, since Mr. Belloc’s sketches are funda- 
mentally accurate. I was to a certain extent carried away 
from the style of Mr. Belloc’s historical pictures in particular 
to that of his essay-writing in general. Hence the lyrical 
outbursts with impossible references to Drake, &c. 

But with regard to the King recalling his splendid achieve- 
ments in the lists, I have high poetical, if no historical, 
authority. For Marlowe puts into the mouth of the doomed 
King the following splendid lines :— 

“Tell Isabel the Queen, I looked not thus, 

When for her sake I ran at tilt in France, 

And there unhorsed the Duke of Cleremont.” 
My sole excuse for thus wasting your space is that I may 
possibly be the means of introducing these fine lines to some 
ef your readers who are hitherto unacquainted with them.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., Mavuricr Barina. 

Sosnofka, Tambor, Russia. 





A REGISTER OF TRAINED MEN ABROAD. 
(To tee Epiror or tus “Sprcraror.”’} 
€1r,—All good Englishmen must appland the attempt of the 
Surrey Territorial Association to establish a register of 
truined men, and be gratified at its success. Would it not 
be possible to form such a register for men living outside the 
United Kingdom ? Scattered up and down the Empire are 
hundreds, probably thousands, belonging to one or more of 
the six categories of the War Office Memorandum quoted in 
the Spectator of July 3lst. The Indian and Colonial news- 
papers would probably assist in the same way as the Surrey 
and London Press have done.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ernest Dawson 
(District and Additional Sessions Judge ; 

Akyab, Burma, late Sergeant, Lumsden’s Horse). 

[The idea is an excellent one, and we recommend it to old 
Army men outside these islands. As has been proved in the 
case of Surrey, the necessary machinery is by no means 
complicated or expensive. Say it was determined to create 
such a register in New Zealand, all that would be necessary in 
the first instance would be for a Committee to be formed, and 
a couple of clerks and a register to be provided. An appeal 
should then be made in all New Zealand papers asking the 
men to register. If, as no doubt would be the case, the New 
Zealand editors proved as patriotic and as helpful as those of 
Surrey, names and addresses would soon flow in. If any 
such Committee is formed in any Colony, we shall be 
delighted to give further particulars as to minor details 
connected with the formation of the register—Eb. Spectator. } 





HAILEYBURY COLLEGE AND THE LATE REV. 
ARTHUR GRAY BUTLER. 
[To tue Eprror or tar “ Sprcrator.’”] 
Srr,—May I through your columns be allowed to inform Old 
Haileyburians and others connected with the school that a 
memorial fund is being raised to perpetuate the memory of 
the Rev. Arthur Gray Butler, the first Head-Master of the 
school P It is proposed that the memorial should take the 
form of (a) a mural tablet in chapel, corresponding to those 
erected to the memories of Dr. Bradby and the Rev. James 





Robertson; (6) an exhibition to be held at the edad 
Subscriptions may be sent to any of the following :—The Rey 
St. J. B. Wynne Willson, Master of Haileybury College, 
Hertford; the Rev. H. Couchman, 7 Crick Road, Oxford. 
W. 8. Gibson, Esq, 91 Ritherdon Road, Balham, 
Spencer White, Eseq., 19 Cleveland Square, Hyde Park, W. 
J. Maxwell Batten, Esq., 1 St. John’s Road, Wimbledon, §,W. 
—I am, Sir, &e., J. M. Barren, 
Hon. Secretary to the Memorial Fund Committee, 





EAST MARYLEBONE REPRESENTATION, 
[To rue Epiror ov THE “‘Spectrator.”’] 
Srr,—Quos Deus vult perdere prius dementat,—whom God 
wishes to ruin, He first deprives of their reason.—I am 
Sir, &e., F. J. SAvILE Fousamne, 
Osberton. 





HEBERT’S SPEECH. 
(To rue Epiror or txe “Srecraror.”’} 
S1r,—Mr. Conrad Gill (Spectator, August 28th) is undoubtedly 
correct in stating that the information supplied through spies 
to Lord Grenville re the proceedings of the “committee of 
nine” was open to great suspicion. The English Envoy at 
Genoa, a brilliantly clever man, was afterwards among the 
many who were tricked by the infamous Mehée de la Touche, 
The third Lord Holland, who knew Mr. Francis Drake, said of 
him that he was “amazingly credulous,” adding: “I never 
met with a man who took such pains to be deceived. He 
had folios of false intelligence.” It is curious to see how 
little notice is taken in France by present-day historians of 
the reports of Mr. Drake’s spies. It is to be hoped for the 
eredit of human nature that some of their accounts may be 
regarded as exaggerations. It would, however, be interesting, 
and also profitable, to ascertain their value as history.—I am, 
Sir, &c., H. A. YOUNGHUSBAND, 
The Residency, Kashmir. 





A SQUIRREL’S FERRY-BOAT. 

[To rue Eprror or Tre “Srecrator.”] 
S1r,—Mr. Harvey Darton, I observe, suggests that this story of 
the squirrel has “ filtered down from some large natura! history 
book of the eighteenth century,” and Mr. H. Lockwood quotes 
from Cox's “Gentleman’s Recreation,” published in 1677. 
May I point out that there is a considerably older authority 
for the story? John Swan in his “Speculum Mundi” 
(Ist Edition, 1637), who in his turn found it in “Olaus 
Magnus,” Lib. XVIII, tells the story in his charming and 
characteristic style :— 

“Sciurus, the squirrel], is a quick nimble Creature, which will 
skip from tree to tree with great facilitie. When she is out of 
her nest, her tail serveth to secure her from both sunne and rain. 
Howbeit it is sometimes a hurt unto her: for the hairs of it be 20 
thick that striving to swimme over a river, her tail is so laden 
with water that sinking she drowneth. Wherefore Nature hath 
taught her this prettie piece of policie; namely to get upon a little 
piece of wood, which swimming wafts her securely over: and 
wanting a sail, her bushie tail set up and spread abroad, supplies 
the room of that defect.” 

A further passage from John Swan on the same subject may 
perhaps be allowed. He states—quoting Topsell as his 
authority—that such is the “stately mind of this little 
beast ” that when hunted she will not crawl into hedges but 
climb into the tops of tall trees. “From whence,” says 
Swan, “may be gathered a perfect pattern for us, to be 
secured against all the wiles and hungrie chasings of the 
treacherous devil: namely that we keep above in the loftie 
palaces of heavenly meditations: for there is small securitie in 
things on earth.” The whole book is a mine of such anecdotes 
of animals of all kinds, often rising to passages of extreme 
beanty. It is a great pity it is so little known.—I am, 
Sir, &c., STEPHEN WaDswWORTH. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 


(To rue Eprron or tes “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—With reference to your correspondent’s letter headed 
“A Squirrel’s Ferry-Boat,” I beg to state that I have on two 
occasions, whilst fishing in the Deveron, Aberdeenshire, secn 
a squirrel land at my feet. It had in both instances swom 
across this rather large river, extending its tail in precisely 
the manner described in the above letter.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Ainstiz Doveras AINSLIz. 
Delgaty Castle, Turriff. 
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“PIXYING.” 
[To rue Eprtor or Tae “Srecrator.”] 
correspondent in your issue of October 16th asks for 


—A " 
pgp SP why the exceptional method of saving corn to 
* he alludes should be called “pixying.” May it not be 


ich he 
pene from the fairy mythology of his man’s forbears, 


who used to ascribe any sudden and strange phenomenon in 
their rural environment to the pranks, benevolent or mis- 
chievous, of those nimble little folk, otherwise called “ pixies,” 
especially, it appears, in the West Country? Hence the 
expeditious method of “ hiling ” a cut crop by the simple 
manipulation described may still be called locally “pixying” 
it, though the pretty romance has long since vanished from 


the phrase.—I am, Sir, &c., My HOPHILUS. 





4 SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF ROMAN 
STUDIES. 
[To tae Epiror ov Tae “ Spxctator.”’] 
Srr,—Acting upon suggestions received from various sources, 
the Council of the Hellenic Society have decided to take some 
action the result of which would be to do for Roman or Latin 
studies the work which by ita constitution the Hellenic Society 
has done and is doing for Greek studies in relation to all 
periods of the existence of Greek nationality. It appears to 
the Council, after giving prolonged consideration to these 
suggestions, that this end would be best served by the forma- 
tion of a new Society for the Promotion of Roman or Latin 
Studies. The scope of such a Society would be ancient 
Roman civilisation in all lands of the Roman Empire, together 
with its survivals in Italy and Western Europe down to the 
end of the Middle Ages. With such a Society the Hellenic 
Society would wish to work in complete harmony, and with 
constant collaboration. In some cases the work of the two 
Societies would overlap, but as the two bodies would work 
together, no difficulty need be caused, and it is confidently 
felt that some mutual arrangement will be possible between 
the two bodies, so us to avoid any duplication of effort either 
in the sphere of research or in the collection of working 
materials, such as books, photographs, or lantern slides. At 
this tentative stage of the movement its promoters wish to 
make it clear that the new Society is not intended in any way 
whatever to encroach on the ground already occupied by 
Societies which, both in London and the provinces, have long 
been doing admirable work, especially in the sphere of Roman 
Britain. It is indeed hoped that the new Society may be of 
some assistance to such existing Societies, as it would 
co-operate with them by the publication of annual Reports 
0-ordinating their work with that of similar institutions 
abroad. It is suggested that, as in the case of the Hellenic 
Society, the annual subscription should be fixed at one guinea 
(an entrance-fee being instituted after the first two years) ; in 
return for this, members would receive a Journal of Roman or 
Latin studies (corresponding in general features to the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies) and facilities for borrowing 
books and lantern slides. The Hellenic Council feel that they 
cannot themselves move further in the matter unless there is 
good hope that the new Society can be placed from the first 
on asecure financial basis. For this they compute that five 
hundred supporters would be necessary in the first instance. 
If a sufficient number of favourable answers are received, the 
Hellenic Council will invite those interested to a public 
meeting in London, when a Committee may be appointed and 
a scheme of organisation outlined. We therefore request that 
all persons in sympathy with the project will communicate 
with Mr. J. ff. Baker-Penoyre, the secretary of the Hellenic 
Society, at 22 Albemarle Street, W.—We are, Sir, X&c., 
Percy GARDNER, President. 
Grorce A. MacmILuan, Hon. Sec. 
On behalf of the Council of the Society for the 
Promotion of Hellenic Studies. 
22 Albemarle Street, W. 





THE “SPECTATOR” AND THE “DAILY NEWS.” 

(To tae Eprror or THe “Srrcrator.’’} 
Siz,—Permit me a word in reply to the characteristic 
reference to the Daily News in your issue of the 23rd inst. 
Commenting on Mr. Keir Hardie’s letter in our columns in 
which he asked: “Was the Foreign Secretary particeps 


in the Daily News without a word of editorial remonstrance.” 
A newspaper has no more responsibility for the questions of 
its correspondents than the Speaker of the House of Commons 
has for the questions of Members. It is an open platform, 
and the editorial footnote, except in cases in which the 
Opinions of the newspaper itself are in question, is a 


gratuitous intrusion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. G. GARDINER. 
The “ Daily News,” 19-22 Bouverie Street, E.C. 
(We cannot agree with the editor of the Daily News. An 
editor should in fairness, if space allows, publish letters con- 
trary to the views of his paper, but if he is to avoid miscon- 
ception he should, when the letters are written by politicians 
with whom he is generally in sympathy, insert a word of 
editorial remonstrance when they are of the unfair character 
of Mr. Keir Hardie’s letter. We do not, of course, suggest 
that every letter must be held to represent the editorial 
view unless some special evidence to the contrary is given. 
We ourselves often publish without comment letters with 
which we are in disagreement. All depends on the character 
of the letter. We must repeat, then, that a letter like Mr. 
Keir Hardie’s should not have appeared without remonstrance 
from the editor, unless, of course, he saw nothing objection- 
able in its tone. In that case no doubt protest was not to 
be expected.—Ep. Spectator. } 








SLAVE-GROWN COCOA. 
We have received the following contributions in answer to the 
appeal of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines’ Protection Society, on 
behalf of the deputation to the United States :— 


Lady Hooker ... mn .. £1 1 Q! Home-Ruler bs . 21 10 
John 8. Gibb ... oe -- 1. 0 ©| W. Arthur Lupton .., . OW 6 
Miss F. Buckley oon --» 010 O| Mrs. Olive C. Burton . 1Ood 
The Misses Ellis on . 5 0 OJE. MR. a . 010 0 
J. St. Loe Strachey ... .- 5 O 0} Anonymous one .» O22 6 


Anon, Scotland 1 1 O | Miss L. Thomas js és 110 





NOTICE.—When Articles or “ Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be he'd to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 





POETRY. 


AN EXPERIMENT. 
(Horace TRANSLATED IN HIS OWN METRES.) 


(i.) ODES IIT. 12. 
How unhappy are the maidens who with Love may never frolic, 
Nor in wine-cup drown their sorrows, without fainting ’neath the 
scourges 

Of an uncle’s reprimanding. 
But thy work-bag and thy weaving Venus’ wingéd boy hath stolen, 
And Minerva’s busy service thou forgoest, Neobule, 

For the handsome Liparaean. 


When he flashes his anointed shoulders fresh from bath of Tiber; 
Better rider he than e’en Bellerophon, and never conquered 
Or in boxing or in foot-race : 


He’s unrivalled as a marksman when the routed deer are flying 
In the open; and can nimbly, when the wild boar in the tangled 
Thicket crouches, spring upon him. 


(ii.) ODES IV. 7. 

Melted away is the snow—grass springs anew in the meadows— 
Leaves reappear on the trees— 

Earth develops a change, and by their natural channels 
Rivers decreasing are bound. 

Linked with companion Nymphs, all lightly apparelled, the sister 
Graces are leading the dance. 

Hours that hurry the day and fleeting seasons forbid us 
Hope for unfading delights : 

Frost gives way to the Zephyrs—Spring’s overridden by Summer— 
Summer will perish in turn 

Soon as Autumn has lavished his fruits; then cold and inactive 
Winter returns to the Earth. 

Swiftly, however, the moons repair the loss of their waning; 
We, when we're summoned away 

Whither our sire Aeneas has gone, and Tullus and Ancus, 





criminis by his inaction in this crime [the execution of 
Ferrer)?” you say: “This letter, be it noted, was printed 


Still are but shadow and dust. 
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Who can tell if the Gods will prolong by the gift of a morrow 
Time that is reckoned to-day ? 


Greedily waits thine heir: but naught will he grasp if thou lavish 


All on thy favourite self. 


ae Soe art dead, and the Judge has passed his sentence upon 


ee— 
Sentence of majesty stern— 
Gone is all hope of recall: rank, eloquence, duty regarded, 
Vainly, Torquatus, thou’lt plead : 
Not even Dian’s self can win from the nethermost darkness 
Sinless Hippolytus free ; 
Nor can Theseus’ strength his friend Pirithous rescue, 
Fast in oblivion bound. 
H. Kynasron. 








MUSIC, 


A NEW VIEW OF THE PRIMA DONNA. 
THE prima donna, as portrayed in earlier memoirs—e.g., the 
reminiscences of Mapleson and other impresarios or con- 
ductors—was an eccentric rather than edifying type of 
humanity. Her wardrobe recalled that of Queen Elizabeth. 
She was habitually accompanied by a miscellaneous 
menagerie, in which as a rule parrots figured largely, and 
she lived principally on bonbons. Her greediness for 
sweets—and applause—was only equalled by her jealousy, 
and if she was inclined to malinger, the impresario’s trump 
card was to threaten to “ bill” a hated rival. Berlioz spoke 
of her as a monster, with the reservation that she was often 
a very attractive monster, and expressed his acquiescence in 
her tyranny in the bad pun which he inscribed in the album 
of one of the most redoubtable of this tribe,—Oportet Pati. 
Handel had a summary method of dealing with a recalcitrant 
diva, and Wagner went his own way with a sovereign dis- 
regard for her vagaries; but most composers have either 
accepted her as a necessary evil, or yielded to her arbitrary 
requirements. 

But does this capricious, spoiled child of fortune, half 
nightingale, half peacock, still exist? Certainly not, if we 
are to believe Miss Murphy, the industrious biographer of 
the most world-renowned and successful of living queens of 
song.* The picture given by her of Madame Melba entirely 
explodes the old traditional view. The life which the new 
prima donna leads is no longer one of luxurious self- 
indulgence tempered with violent vocal effort. It is a 
continuously strenuous life in which the singer reconciles 
her allegiance to art with the claims of diplomacy, philan- 
thropy, and patriotism. She rises, if not with the lark, at 
any rate in time for breakfast soon after eight, and spends 
two hours on her correspondence before fulfilling the other 
engagements of the day. ‘These are multifarious, and by no 
means all connected with music. The new prima donna finds 
time to cultivate her “mentality.” She does not despise 
fiction, but her favourite author is not Miss Corelli; it is 
Balzac. She is a devout student of Shakespeare and Omar 
Khayyam, and is specially attracted by biographical and 
historical works. Nor can the claims of society be forgone, 
for the modern diva, in virtue of her many-sided equipment, 
is a persona grata in the most select coteries. Withal 
she is thoroughly domestic, and observes an almost Spartan 
simplicity in her diet, On the lyric stage her acknow- 
ledged pre-eminence does not prevent her from accepting 
subsidiary réles to achieve an artistic ensemble. She 
“stoops to conquer” by playing Michaela in Carmen or 
the Queen in The Huguenots. Secure in her supremacy, 
she is incapable of jealousy. Her common-sense is never 
demoralised by eulogy, and even when “the dazzling 
virtuosity and personal sonorousness” of her “sweetly 
timbred voice” arouse audiences to an alarming state of 
enthusiasm she never betrays any undue exultation in her 
triumphs. Naturally these heights of self-control are 
attained by slow degrees, and the early stages of the prima 
donna’s career only illustrate the old saying, per aspera ad 
astra. Madame Melba was not considered good enough for 
inclusion in the Savoy Opera company in 1886, and though 
her début in Rigoletto at the Monnaie in October, 1887, was a 
great success, she “cried almost incessantly for a whole 
week” because a musical critic discovered signs of evident 
inexperience in her subsequent appearance in the Traviata. 





* Melba: a Biography. By Agnes C. Murphy. London: Chatto and Windus, 
[16s. net. } 





She was received so coldly in London in her first season thes 
she cancelled her engagement and returned to the Contine 7 
At the Scala she had to overcome the prejudice of the aie 
and the appreciation of her talents in New York was Ps 
gradual growth. 

Miss Murphy approaches her task in a spirit of high 
earnestness that is vastly impressive. There is an old story of 
an excellent officer who had one peculiar fniling. Whenever 
he began to talk of the aristocracy his jaw dropped, and he 
became quite inarticulate. Miss Murphy, though dealin 
reverentially with such august topics, is never inarticulate 
even when describing how Madame Melba was “ accompanied 
to the [Ulster] Hall [in Belfast] by the Duke and Duchess of 
Abercorn, the Marchioness of Hamilton, the Ladies Gladys 
and Alexandra Hamilton, the Marchioness of Dufferin, Lady 
Hermione Blackwood, and Lord Frederick Hamilton.” Madame 
Melba is probably the only living prima donna who has been 
kissed on both cheeks by a reigning Sovereign; but Miss 
Murphy-narrates this incident without any undue emotion, and 
quite in the spirit of the Christian Scientist who, relating the 
experiences of a brother-believer, observed: “He has raised 
six persons from the dead, but he isn’t in the least stuck up 
about it.” And certainly Madame Melba’s experiences and 
exploits have been enough to unhinge the mental balance of 
most singers. At a farewell performance at St. Petersburg 
in 1891 “a band of music-loving youths belonging to the 
Russian aristocracy, like so many Raleghs spread their coats 
on the snow-covered footpath for her to walk on, and 
indulged in all sorts of other complimentary excesses,” 
Only once in her career—in Holland in 1899—was her 
artistic success not endorsed by the Sovereign of the 
country in which she was performing. The tributes of 
famous musicians and composers to the superhuman and 
divine beauty of her voice may be passed over as natural 
ebullitions of the artistic temperament; but Madame Mella 
was not merely called “ Madame Stradivarius ” by Joachim; 
Cecil Rhodes pronounced her to be “a_ great singer, 
a great woman, guided by a prodigious individuality.” 
When she entered the banquet-hall of a New York hotel on 
the arm of Archbishop Corrigan “a more stately pair it would 
be difficult to imagine. It might be suspected that the 
selection of her gown for the day had been made with 
an extra thought as to the colour possibilities of the occasion, 
for her delicate mauve toilette was in happiest harmony 
with the purple on Dr. Corrigan’s clerical attire.” And yet 
the Archbishop on p. 141 is quoted as observing that Madame 
Melba had attained her pre-eminence “despite a persistent 
disregard for those nuances of diplomacy which I have always 
understood to be essential to the structure of operatic fame.” 
This want of clerical insight, however, is nothing to that of 
the vicar of Stoke Poges, who when Madame Melba, attracted 
by her interest in Gray’s poetry, had been playing and 
singing in his church, asked: “‘ And who is Madame Melba?” 
But such rebuffs have been few and far between of late 
years, and they have been long submerged by the floods 
of unbounded enthusiasm on which Madame Melba has 
been swept from triumph to triumph in the last fifteen years 
of her career. Her return to Australia in 1902 partook of the 
nature of a Royal progress, Governors, Mayors, and leading 
public men “ associating themselves with the people's 
unrestrained ardour.” Up to this time the highest fee ever 
paid to any singer for a single performance was £2,000, but 
Madame Melba established a “ financial record for the whole 
world” at her third concert, when she received the net sum of 
£2,350 for her services. Miss Murphy's comments on this 
achievement are worth reproducing. After noting that the 
previous highest remuneration had been paid to Jenny Lind 
by Barnum, she continues :— 

“ When Melba appeared in Sydney, the advertising tactics which 
Barnum and his early contemporaries had so impudently favoured, 
and which it was assumed must have been personally distasteful 
to the reserved Swedish nightingale, had become hopelessly effete, 
and the business arrangements for the Australian singer’s concerts 
were carried out on formal and conservative lines of unassailable 
dignity.” 

Perhaps the mest dramatic incident in this wonderful 
campaign was the demonstration at Auckland, when the 
Maori chiefs paid homage to Madame Melba, assured her 
of their allegiance and love, and, hailing her as one of their 
queens, presented her inter aliu with an ancient nose flute, 
made from the thighbone of a war captive, and a small whale- 
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Madame Melba—we borrow this word from one of the choicest 
exercises in eulogy in these pages—have been sadly lacking in 
these picturesque features ; but it must have been some con- 
golation to her to be assured on the authority of an old resident, 
a propos of her welcome at Plymouth in 1906, that “the only 
time to compare with it was when Gladstone visited Plymouth, 
and even that did not equal the present occasion.” Féd on 
what Sir Walter Scott called “the pap of praise” for twenty 
years, from the days when the Etozle Belge “ boldly placed the 
young Antipodean with ‘the profile of an Empress’ in the 
same category with Patti and Nilsson,” Madame Melba has 
been preserved from megalomania by what she herself calls 
“her level Scottish head.” It is also interesting to learn 
that, “in spite of everything, Melba still retains a trace of 
the rigid Presbyterianism in which she was reared.” 

The artistic lessons to be learned from this record can be 
summed up in a few sentences. Madame Melba had great 
natural gifts to start with, but they were fortified by ambition, 
industry, and persistence. She owes quite as much to force 
of will as to temperament. Above all, she has consistently 
acted on the maxim of the great Napoleon—l faut se borner— 
and never essayed more than she could perform. Inde- 
pendently of its subject, however, the book throws a good 
deal of light on the psychology of musical hero-worship. 
Personally we have a distaste for these “lauds of the living,” 
but in this case they are animated by a perfect sincerity and 
redeemed by a most engagingly unconscious humour. 


C. L. G. 





BOOKS. 
‘niansidiintaians 

LETTERS FROM THE PENINSULA, 15808-1812.* 
Dr. Warre, the former Head-Master of Eton, decided 
wisely in publishing these letters, which were written by his 
uncle who served in the Peninsular War. They are not 
letters of the kind which makes an editor or publisher talk 
grandly about “hitherto unpublished documents,” for that 
phrase means, or, rather, it ought to mean, that important 
new facts are being added to history. They add nothing 
of importance to history, and yet they have their 
importance for every reader who cares to have undesigned 
evidence, as Paley calls it, on a particular period. It is 
often, if not always, the minor or undesigned evidence 
which makes scenes in history really live for us. The 
broad strokes of colour are all familiar to our eyes, but 
upon the filling in of the interstices depend the fullness and 
vitality of the picture. If we wanted to choose the sort of 
testimony that would make the circumstances of a well-known 
campaign more real to us than ever before, we should 
undoubtedly choose the private letters of an officer to his 
friends. That is exactly what we have here,—letters 
containing the gossip of the camps (the higher gossip, we 
should say), speculations as to the future, comments on 
strategy and tactics, on the fighting qualities of the different 
nationalities, and on the political situation in England, and 
finally two or threa vigorous descriptions of battles. Such 
letters us these are commonly used by the historian as his 
raw material; they are less often read by the general 
reader. But we advise the general reader to try William 
Warre’s letters. They will find revealed in them a 
stout and loyal heart, and, for all the carelessness of 
the writing, a careful and intelligent mind which had 
a singular ability for discerning the drift and significance 
of things. William Warre never doubted that England had 
a mission to rid the world of a tyrant (as often as not he 
alludes to Napoleon as “* The Tyrant”), and he had no patience 
with politicians of either party at home who did anything to 
obscure that mission in the eyes of the people or to make it 
less certain of fulfilment. 

William Warre was born in Portugal, where his father was 
a partner in a well-known commercial firm. After being 
educated in England and on the Continent, he received a 
commission in the Army, and went to Portugal as A.D.C. to 
General Ferguson. His knowledge of Portuguese was invalu- 
able, and after General Ferguson’s return to England he 
became A.D.C. to General Beresford. General Beresford, as 
every one knows, was the creator of that Anglicised Portuguese 








* Letters from the Peninsula, 1808-1812. By Lieut.-General Sir William 
Warre, C.B., K.T.S. Edited by his Nephew, the Rev. Edmond -Warre, D.D., 
CB, M.V.0. With Frontispiece and Map. London: John Murray. 
TOs. 64. net. j 





Army which grew out of wmpromising beginnings and 
ended by being a disciplined force of genuine fighting worth. 
It is curious to mark the change from contempt to admiration 
in Warre’s letters when he writes of the Portuguese. Of 
course he had a long start from his brother-officers in under- 
standing the Portuguese character, and he acted as its 
interpreter and expositor. The chief value of the letters, we 
think, is this running commentary on the evolution of the 
Portuguese Army. But they are also interesting because one 
may suppose them to reproduce opinions commonly expressed 
at headquarters. To know Wellington was not with Warre 
to mistrust his genius for an instant; he saw the meaning 
of the long deliberate delays when Wellington was forging 
his instrument and allowing Masséna and Soult to exhaust 
their armies in inhospitable regions; and when it came to 
fighting, Wellington's dispositions nearly always seemed to 
him perfect. 

Let us compare two extracts from the letters to illustrate 
the development of the Portuguese troops during the war. In 
August, 1808, Warre wrote :— 

“T am very much fatigued, having been yesterday till past 
5 p.m. collecting the wounded English and French, and conducting 
them to a place of safety from the Portuguese cowards, who won't 
fight a y; of a Frenchman with arms, but plunder and murder the 
wounded, poor wretches. Had I time I could tell you such things 
of these countrymen of mine, that you would not wonder at my 
despising them and having unpleasantly changed my opinion of 
their character.” 

In April, 1812, he was able to write of the Portuguese conduct 
during the siege of Badajoz :— 

“The conduct of the Portuguese Troops during the whole Siege, 

and under very trying circumstances, has been most exemplary, 
particularly their Artillery, which is really very good. It is 
difficult to say which troops, the British or Portuguese, are the 
most indifferent todanger. In both it is quite remarkable. But 
John goes to work more steadily and sullenly, while the Portuguese 
must be well led, and have his joke. They are great wits in their 
way, and, without the resolution and impenetrable sang froid of 
the British, which no danger can disturb, they have more patience 
and subordination under greater privations and hardship. But 
the Portuguese has not the bodily strength of the former, is 
naturally lazy, and is not used to our pickaxes and shovels. 
Therefore on the working parties the British do their work better 
in half the time. Both seem equally careless of danger.” 
All that the Portuguese had wanted from the beginning was 
officers whom they could trust. No troops in the world can 
be expected to fight well when badly led, and almost any 
troops in the world will do well in the contrary case. 
Napoleon truly said that he would rather have an army of 
stags led by a lion than an army of lions led by a stag. 

In the account of the battle of Vimeiro we read: “Our 
Artillery, which was extremely well served, did great execu- 
tion, particularly the new shells filled with Musquet Balls 
invented by Major Shrapnell [sic].” In those days the 
newly invented Shrapnel shell was fired from a special gun. 
To-day of course it is fired from the same gun as all other 
shells. Here is an incident from the account of the same 
battle :— 

“T must mention to you two instances of noble conduct in and 
among many others I had an opportunity of observing. These are 
of the two cousins M‘Kayes of the 71st. One of them was Piper to 
the Regt., a remarkably handsome fine fellow, and was playing to 
the men while advancing to charge, when he was wounded badly 
in the lower part of the belly and fell. He recovered himself 
almost immediately and continued to play on the ground till quite 
exhausted. I afterwards say him in a hovel, where we collected 
the wounded, surrounded by them, both French and English, I 
shook him by the hand and ‘told him I was very sorry to see so 
fine a fellow so badly hurt; he answered, ‘ Indeed, Captain, I fear 
I am done for, but there are some of these poor fellows, pointing 
to the French, who are very. bad indeed.’ The other a Corporal 
had taken the French General Brennier prisoner, who offered him 
his watch and money, but M‘Kay told him to keep his money, he 
would have need of it, and took neither. A rare instance of 
forbearance in any soldjer in action.” 

One very interesting fact is that the Army never experienced 
anything like the despondency which was common at home 
during the Peninsular War. Perhaps Warre was rather an 
optimist—he certainly rebukes the habit in some of his 
brother-officers of finding fault with the generalship—but 
even so it is probably true of all wars that the men on 
the spot know no such despair as sometimes visits people 
at home who are conscious..of their inability to move a 
finger to help. “I cannot think,” writes Warre, “ where the 
people in England get their information, certainly not from 
Portugal. It must be from ‘ Bony,’ or it would not be given 
such disastrous colours, alarming our beloved families without 
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any reason.” Similarly the troops in the South African War 
were surprised to learn of the intensity of the gloom in 
England during the “black week.” There was only one 
exception to the serenity of Warre’s language about the 
general conduct of the campaign, and that was when the 
Convention of Cintra was signed. That arrangement, by 
which twenty-five thousand French were sent back with their 
arms to France, whence they could return invigorated to 
the invasion of the Peninsula, caused bitter indignation 
in England; but Warre says that that indignation was 
“scarce equal to what has been felt by every individual 
of the Army.” Warre took part in Moore’s retreat to 
Corunna, and speaks of it as “disastrous and most harass- 
ing.” The propriety of the second epithet cannot be 
disputed, and even the first is admissible in the context 
of Moore’s original intentions; but Warre evidently did 
not grasp the splendid truth that Moore by his masterly 
boldness in threatening with an inadequate force the French 
line of communication had brought Napoleon hurrying north 
with seventy thousand men, never to return to Spain. 

Among the trifling occurrences that fell under Warre’s 
notice must be mentioned the joy with which the English 
deliverers were received at Salamanca. “One old woman 
hugged and kissed Lord Wellington to his great annoyance.” 
Finally, there is an entertaining glimpse of Wellington 
evidently concerned to cure the young A.D.C. of the snuff- 
taking habit :— 

“T have been much flattered lately by Ld. Wellington’s reception 
of me, and lately remained two days at his Hd. Qrs. at Celorico 
2 leagues from here. He has applied to me to procure him one 
Hghd. of very fine old Port. He does not care about the price, 
and wishes me to get you to take care of it for him in London. 
At Oporto it is impossible to get any old wine, and I therefore 
told him I would write to you, and beg your assistance. It is, I 
suppose, for some very particular purpose, and I shall therefore be 
glad to know how far you can assist me. It may be bem empregado 
(well employed), and may lead to an acquaintance on our return 
to England between you and a man of first-rate abilities. He says 
he thinks you ought to get one for him in return for his having 
taken away my snuff-box, though I am sorry to confess he has not 
made me leave off that vile custom, though he made me promise 
not to carry a box, to the no small annoyance of my friends on 
whom I must trust for my supply.” 





THE SIKH RELIGION.* 

“I spring from the East what is practically an unknown 
religion,” says Mr. Macauliffe, and for his patient, long labour 
he deserves high praise. The religion which has inspired our 
once brave foes, and our since gallant comrades in arms, is 4 
religion which should command the respect and the sympathy 
of the Briti#: Empire. One need not go back to the dark 
days of the Mutiny for glorious records of Sikh heroism and 
loyalty, nor seek in the past for splendid specimens of Sikh 
nobility. Only twelve years ago, when the border tribes rose 
against us, twenty-one men of the 36th Sikhs fought against 
cruel odds from nine o'clock in the morning till half-past four. 
They fell fighting to the last. One Sikh soldier stood at bay 
in the guard-room, and having killed twenty of the enemy, 
was burnt at his post. Saragarhi will never be forgotten, but 
if the records of the Indian Army be searched there will be 
found countless stories of a people who never surrender. Or 
if we look for the influence of the Sikh religion in civil life, 
the noble figure of the Raja of Nabha will occur to any one who 
has visited the Punjab, the home of these brave people. 

Mr. Macauliffe in his preface gives an account of the 
circumstances which led to the translation of the Sikh 
Scriptures, the sacred book known as the Granth Sahib. 
There were no dictionaries, and the author had recourse to 
the Gyanis or professional interpreters of the word. There 
are few of these men left; none of them capable of giving an 
English interpretation, and hardly one of them capable of 
making a correct translation of his sacred writings. “The 
Granth Sahib thus becomes probably the most difficult work, 
sacred or profane, that exists, and hence the general ignorance 
of its contents.” 

Every line of this translation has been submitted to the 
criticism of learned Sikhs, and there is testimony to the 
accuracy of the work from influential Sikh societies and from 
many competent judges. One from the great centre of 
Sikhism is worth quoting :— 

“There was a great want felt for an accurate version, when Akal 
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ee 
Purukh (the Immortal God) induced you to undertake jt ang 
fulfil our desires. It would have been well, had we executed ¢) 
translation ourselves ; but Akal Purukh granted you the credit e 
the performance. As the holy Guru Teg Bahadur foretold that 
men would come from beyond the seas to assist the Sikhs, go 
have been rendering us mental and bodily assistance.” yn 
If we may judge from the preface, Mr. Macauliffe’s wor; cap 
never be done again, and it seems possible that the risi 
generation of Sikhs taught in our English schools may lear 
their religion through this translation. As to the Merits of 
the translation it is impossible to pronounce an opinion.— 
“The scholars of Europe and America are hardly in a position 
to criticise on its merits the translation of hymns composed in 
dialects, which can only be learned in India from the lips of 
the few exponents of the Sikh faith who now survive.” 

The Sikh religion was founded by Baba Nanak, who was 
born in the Punjab in 1409. He was the first of the Gurus, a 
tolerant, gentle teacher who taught his disciples (Sikhs) tha 
there was “ but one Lord and one way.” For him there was 
“no Hindu and no Musalman.” He refused to don the 
sacrificial thread of the Hindus, and says to the Brahmap 
priest: “Make mercy thy cotton, contentment thy thread, 
continence its knot, and truth its twist.” In argument with g 
Musalman Kazi he sings: “Make kindness thy mosgue, 
sincerity thy prayer-carpet the will of God thy 
rosary,” and elsewhere he talks of those who make “truth 
their fasting, contentment their place of pilgrimage, mercy 
their idol, and forgiveness their rosary.” 

These utterances are typical of the simple and homely 
founder of the Sikh religion, who held that man might 
“obtain eternal happiness without forsaking his ordinary 
worldly duties.” Whether eternal happiness was a “total 
dissolution of individual existence by the reabsorption of the 
soul in the fountain of light,” or whether the aim of the 
Guru was some less hopeless form of Nirvan, depends very 
much on the standpoint of the reader of Nanak’s varied 
utterances. It is possible that to many of his followers the 
paradise of Sach Khand lay in the meadows across the river. 
“Thou hast not taken me beyond the river to graze.” 
The gentle founder of the Sikh religion was not a learned 
philosopher, and it seems unnecessary to read into his 
words the unrestricted pessimism which Dr. Trumpp pr- 
fesses to detect. Pantheism may indeed be often implied, 
or perhaps, as Barth puts it, Nanak’s teaching was “a Deism 
more or less tinctured with superstition.” Mr. Macauliffe 
holds that the Sikhs believe in a personal God, but He is 
Nirankar, without form, and not in man’s image. At any 
rate, it was a religion healthy in its results, and the worship 
was simple and pure. 

When Baba Nanak set out on his wanderings with his 
faithful minstrel Mardana he did not carry an entirely new 
message to the people. The great names of Ramanand and 
Kabir were known, and their influence was abroad in the 
land. They, like the great Buddha, had broken away from 
the tyranny of priesthood, ceremonial, and caste exclusiveness. 
Kabir’s hymns are preserved in the Granth Sahib, and it is 
curious to note that the only mention of war in the Scriptures 
of an essentially warrior people is found in one of Kabir’s 
verses. 

The fifth Guru in succession from Nanak was Arjar, 
and he in an evil moment meddled in State affairs and was 
done to death by the Emperor Jehangir. Then followed 
the Mohammedan persecution which turned the quiet 
disciples of Nanak into the Ironsides of India. The last 
of the Gurus was Govind Singh, who was assassinated in 
1708, after his mother, wife, and children had been murdered 
by Aurangzeb. 

His prophecies, and those of Guru Teg Bahadur, 
which Mr. Macauliffe dwells, are of strange interest. These 
two Gurus were in office from 1664 to 1708, the latter 
being executed by Aurangzeb in 1675 on the false 
charge of gazing in the direction of the Emperor's seraglio. 
Teg Bahadur replied to the charge :—* Emperor Aurangzeb, 
I was on the top story of my prison, but I was not 
looking at thy private apartments or at thy Queens. I 
was looking in the direction of the Europeans who are coming 
from beyond the seas to tear down thy pardas and destroy 
thine empire.” A Sikh writer states that these words became 
the battle-cry of the Sikhs in the assault on Delhi in 15 
under General John Nicholson. The prophecy of Guru 
Govind Singh is still more detailed. It is interesting © 
notice that it was not till 1689—that is, fourteen years ufter 
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death of Teg Bahadur—that the English determined to 
acquire territorial possessions in India in order to resist the 
oppression of the Mughals and Marathas. 

Govind Singh refused to appoint a successor, and 
enjoined that for the future the Granth Sahib should be 
the Guru of the Sikhs. Readers must judge for themselves 
whether there is the life and power in these Scriptures 
to inspire and satisfy the Sikhs of the twentieth century, 
whether the book “contains the whole music of the heart 
of man swept by the hand of his Maker,” and whether, 
if the religion is not to disappear under the Paz Britannica 
and the policy of religious neutrality, a new Guru is not 
required. For the Guru was essential to the religion. 
“None of them obtaineth peace of mind without the instruc- 
tion of the true Guru.” “ He who serveth the Guru knoweth 
the Lord.” 

Mr. Macauliffe is concerned for the future of the Sikh 
religion, and states that the movement to declare the Sikhs 
Hindus is widespread and of long duration. He has met 
young men, déscendants of the Gurus, who said that they 
were Hindus, and that they could not read the characters in 
which the sacred books of the Sikhs were written :— 

“Whether the object of their tutors and advisers was or was not 

to make them disloyal, such youths are ignorant of the Sikh 
religion, and of its prophecies in favour of the English, and 
contract exclusive social customs and prejudices to the extent of 
calling us Malechhas, or persons of impure desires, and inspiring 
disgust for the customs and habits of Christians.” 
He suggests that Punjabi, the mother-tongue of the Punjab, 
should be adopted as the official language of the province, 
and he adds that the “ultimate destruction” of Sikhism is 
“inevitable without State support.” Hinduism like a “boa 
constrictor” will envelop Sikhism, as in days past it crushed 
Buddhism. 

This is no new thing. Barth noticed that the Gurus were 
Hindus at bottom, always maintaining Brahmans as their 
domestic priests. In the autbor’s words, “ Brahmans help 
them {the Sikhs] to be born, help them to wed, help them to 
die,and help their souls after death to obtain a state of bliss.” 
In 1883 the late Sir Denzil Ibbetson—the greatest authority 
on the Punjab—wrote: “In weddings and on other domestic 
occasions the Hindu ritual is followed, and in fact the Sikh is 
to be distinguished from the Hindu by little but the five 
external signs, his abstinence from tobacco, and his reverence 
for the Granth.” 

Government cannot interfere. In times of war the Sikhs 
of Guru Govind Singh, known as the Singhs, will increase in 
number, and will emulate the glorious deeds of their prede- 
cessors. But in times of peace fewer and fewer will take the 
Pahul, or baptism of initiation. By the Census of 1901 there 
were two million one hundred and ninety-five thousand Sikhs. 
But whether they increase in number or decline, the name 
of Sikh will always be honoured in England and be loved by 
the soldier. 

No one who was present at the Delhi Durbar of 1903, and 
witnessed the gathering of the Sikhs at the shrine of Teg 
Bahadur, will believe that Sikhism is on the wane. The 
scene was admirably described in Mr. Lovat Fraser's book, 
At Delhi :— 

“One by one they entered the shrine and joined together in 
prayer, and renewed their vows to their new Emperor upon the 
spot where Teg Bahadur was slain for testifying to the truth as 
he conceived it. When you thought of the martyred ascetic, of 
his vision of the white race from over the ocean, of the gallant 
Sikhs fighting for Great Britain in the streets of Delhi, and last 
and strangest scene of all, of the Sikhs themselves saluting their 
sacred book that morning with the British national anthem, you 
felt that here was a moving picture which, could they but see it, 
night well give pause to the enemies of England.” 

Mr. Macauliffe has finished a difficult and most laborious 
task, and both he, his Sikh patrons and fellow-workers are to 
be congratulated. 


the 





THE ENGLISHMAN IN ITALY.* 
IT was a happy thought to collect together the poems which 
have been inspired by Italy, and the little volume edited by 
Mr. George Hyde Wollaston shows us what Italy means to 
many Englishmen. The history, art, and civilisation of no 





* (1) The Englishman in Italy. Verses Written by Some of Those who have 
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other land touch us so nearly, for there is no break between 
the periods we most admire and the present. It is different 
with Greece or with Egypt. Between the times in those 
countries which are of vital interest to us and the present 
there is the inevitable fall of the curtain at the end of the 
drama, Athens and the Pharaohs have to be reconstructed 
by archaeologists for us. In Italy it is different. The 
bronze doors of the Pantheon still swing on their hinges 
as they did for the Romans of the Empire, and the 
water we drink in Rome, or at least some of it, still runs 
in the old aqueducts. Unlike other countries famous in 
antiquity, Italy has been equally famous in later times. 
During the dawn, midday, and sunset of the Renaissance 
she produced not only a matchless series of masterpieces, but 
a vast amount of beautiful work which is scattered in 
profusion in all directions through the land. Taste changes 
perpetually, but whatever style is in the ascemlant here, Italy 
can show us perfect examples of that which we admire. 
Consider the differences of taste between some one in the 
eighteenth century making the “ grand tour” and a traveller 
in 1850 or at the present time. Yet each could find in Italy 
what seemed to him unequalled elsewhere. 

Apart from the individual works of art, there is a feeling 
about Italy which we experience nowhere else, for in Italy 
during her great periods art was universal, springing from 
the ground. The pictures and statues were the wild flowers 
of the country, and not the carefully cultivated exotics. How 
perfect was the appreciation by the people of their artists may 
be realised from the fact that it is impossible to point to an 
instance of a great man during the golden age who was not 
admired in his lifetime, or whose work went unrewarded. 
In Italy there was no parallel to the tragedy of Rembrandt, 
bankrupt and forgotten in Amsterdam, or of Jean Francois 
Millet, labouring in ill-health and penury at Barbizon. 

If Italy in modern times has given but the faintest echo of 
the art of her past, still she is endeared to the Englishman by 
her great struggle in the nineteenth century for freedom 
How keen was the sympathy for that struggle may be gauged 
by many a poem in Mr. Wollaston’s little book, and in none 
does the true flame burn so brightly as in the poems by 
Browning. Indeed, he may be said to set forth best all that 
Italy means to a very large number of Englishmen, whether 
it be the noble and touching poem of “The Italian in 
England,” in which the patriot’s love of his land is so finely 
expressed, or that poem which describes how “ the Bishop 
orders his tomb at St. Praxed’s Church.” Surely never weie the 
strange incongruities of the Renaissance brought so forcibly 
before us as they are here. Nowhere else is it possible to find 
a better analysis of the different phases of the artist’s mind 
than in “ Andrea del Sarto” or “ Pictor Ignotus.” Another 
distinguished man of letters is represented in this collection, 
who not only loved Italy, but was deeply versed in her art, 
literature, and bistory. J. A. Symonds’s delightful “ South- 
ward Bound ” takes us with “ swallow-wing” through the land. 
To think of such a journey fires the imagination. The mere 
names of the cities are aninspiration. What other country can 
kindle emotion with such names as Milan, Venice, Florence, 
and Rome, and with all that these cities imply? Besides 
these stars of the first magnitude, what a number of lesser 
lights shine for our enjoyment! 

How great and constant is the interest taken in Italy may 
be judged by the steady flow of new books about her art, her 
cities, and her historical characters. In this connexion may 
be mentioned Mrs. Goff’s work on Assisi and St. Francia, 
illustrated by Colonel Goff. In this book we are given not 
only the life of the saint, but a description of Assisi as it 
is to-day. Those who are going to visit Venetia and North 
Italy will find a good deal of history and geography, besides 
a love for beautiful things, in Mr. Cecil Headlam’s volume, 
which steps in after the more prosaic guide-book. 

We are glad to welcome from America a volume devoted to 
the monuments of Christian Rome. This is a book which 
the traveller will find very interesting if he desires to trace 
the building of the Christian churches out of the ruins of the 
Imperial city. Here, for instance, he will be able to trace the 
conversion of the library of Augustus into Santa Maria 
Antiqua, that ruined sanctuary opening out of the Forum 
where the Church begins her conquest of the Palatine. 

The people of the North have for two thousand years 
thought with longing of the Italy that lies beyond the 
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rampart of the Alps. During this time the desire for 
the promised land has undergone change, but it has 
always been there. The barbarian, incited by stories of 
a land of wealth and splendour, eagerly pressed over 
the barrier. To him succeeded the priests and politicians 
of the Middle Ages, whose eyes were fixed on Rome, to 
which all roads led. Later again the scholar, the painter, and 
the architect, with Albert Diirer, Milton, Van Dyck, and 
Reynolds in their train, turned to Italy as the home of those 
things they loved best: The modern traveller who emerges 
from one of the tunnels which pierce the Alpine wall and 
descends with speed into the Italian valleys may feel some- 
thing of the triumph of the barbarian. He too is about to 
carry off not only the spoils of Imperial Rome, but the 
riches of the Renaissance, and to return home quickened in 
imagination and with his sense of beauty stimulated by the 
incomparable magic of Italy. 





THE ADVERTISEMENTS OF ADDISON’S 
“SPECTATOR.” * 

TxHeE Spectator is our illustrious predecessor of the early 
eighteenth century, and Mr. Lewis describes his book as “a 
Study of the Literature, History, and Manners of Queen 
Anne’s England” as these are to be seen reflected in the 
advertisements. These portions of the original papers 
naturally do not appear in the reprints. It was a happy idea 
of Mr. Lewis to study them. Sometimes they are wanted to 
explain the literary text; very often they illustrate it, throw- 
ing on it a light which is sometimes, it must be confessed, a 
little lurid. The Spectator appeared for the first time on 
March Ist, 1711, and was published daily for something less 
than two years. (It was revived for six months in 1714.) 


It took some time to get hold of the advertisers, 
its first patrons in this way being almost entirely 
publishers. Then, as its circulation among the pur- 


chasing and playgoing classes became assured, the owners 
of all kinds of commodities for which public patronage was 
desired had recourse to its pages. First came the sellers of 
clothing; then the dealers in liquors; then the quacks 
who profess to ensure health and beauty; and last, the 
managers of theatres. The advertisements had more than 
doubled, and the paper with its more than respectable cireula-. 
tion—some four thousand, a number possibly multiplied on 
some occasions three or four times—was a success. But it 
was not a favourite in high quarters. Swift thought it 
“impertinent,” and Swift's friends had a powerful weapon 
in their hands. A Whig journalist was as odious to the 
Government of that day as a Duke is to the Government of 
this, and he had to be crushed in the same way,—by taxation. 
On August Ist, 1712, the impost of a halfpenny on each copy 
and of a shilling on each advertisement, irrespective of its 
length, came into force. It is difficult to say which blow was 
the harder, but both were highly damaging. The circulation 
fell off, and the advertisements naturally followed. On 
December 6th the Spectator appeared for the last time 
(until its brief revival), and the advertisements for the six 
December numbers were almost exactly half what they had 
been in the corresponding period of the year before. 

We have said that the illustrative light which the 
advertisements throw on the text is sometimes a little 
lurid. It is not an altogether pleasing suggestion that 
Addison’s famous critiques on Paradise Lost were written 
with the ulterior motive of promoting the sale of Tonson’s 
edition of the poem, but we need not make much of it. 
No harm was done if the public was stimulated in buying 
and reading the great English epic. It is a much more 
serious matter when we see that when the Italian opera 
began to advertise Addison found something to recommend 
in what he or his collaborators had ridiculed unmercifully. 
“Only the most obscure ‘country weekly,’ ” writes Mr. Lewis, 
“would now print such a fulsome letter concerning a rich 
advertiser as did Steele in No. 362 of the great wine 
merchants Brooke and Hellier.” 

When we turn to the advertisements themselves, we find 
them at once very strange and very familiar. Here is one 
that we seem to have seen not very long ago occupying pages 
of the morning and evening papers. “The number of Silk 





oe 
Gowns that are weekly sold at Mrs. Rogers's in Exchan 
Ally (though not much above a month since she has under 
taken it)”—there is something almost uncanny in the i 
blance here—“makes it very evident that her Gowns ied 
very cheap as well as the nicest Fancies.” It ends with the 
announcement that “there will be a Parcel of new Venetian 
Gowns made up, to be seen next Wednesday.” Who Wears 
“Venetian Gowns” now ?—varium et mutabile semper ! Gowns 
in those days seem to have been sold in coffee-houses, for the 
next advertisement of the same kind of article is dated from 
“ Baker’s Coffee-house,” and the next to this from Wills’s 
Ladies who went to the latter would buy things “made py 
the D. of Montague’s Mantua-maker,” and, having once tried 
them, would have nothing more to do with “the preposterous 
things that are made about Town.” This tradesman names 
the price, which is nothing out of the way. <A brocaded gown 
could be got for six guineas, and a thread satin for 37s. 
Some of the figures for other commodities are startling. Ay 
“extraordinary fine Bohee tea” is advertised for 26s, per 
pound. On the other hand, you could rent a house—we are 
not told how large—for £5 a year; and another, “ suitable for 
a gentleman of the Customs,” for £11. Tobacco, curiously 
enough, is never advertised; but snuff appears, sometimes as 
highly priced as 3s. an ounee. Are we to recognise here the 
curious fancy, not yet, it may be, extinct, that smoking 
is a dirty habit and snuff-taking a cleanly one? Then we 
find a gentleman who is trying, in his way, to make the 
best of both worlds. “All promoters of the Holy Worship 4 
and “All Lovers of the Italian Tongue” are invited to 
Oxenden Chapel in Oxenden Street, near the Haymarket, 
to hear “an Italian Sermon preached by Mr. Casotti, 
Italian Minister”; if they liked his accent—the doctrine, 
of course, did not matter—and “desired to be instructed 
in the same language,” they “need only send a note to Mr. 
Casotti at the Queen’s Head.” Teachers of the accomplish- 
ments of writing and arithmetic also advertise themselves, 
and not without reason. For more than a century after this 
date the great schools did not condescend to teach these 
trifles. To less serious-minded people other attractions were 
held out. There are the theatres—three of them—Drary 
Lane, the Queen’s, Haymarket, reserved for opera, and one 
“at the Upper End of St. Martin’s Lane.” Out of some 
sixty performances we find eight plays of Shakespeare, 
three of Ben Jonson, and others of some fame. On the 
whole, the dramatic taste of the early eighteenth century was 
not inferior to that of the early twentieth. It may be noticed, 
however, that there is less reticence about the titles of the 
comedies. The miscellaneous amusements, puppet-shows, 
exhibitions of freaks, and the like are distinctly on a lower 
plane than what would now be popular. And yet some of 
us can remember how Tom Thumb attracted fashionable 
audiences and was welcomed even in palaces. 


After the amusements comes insurance. The rate for loss 
by fire is 6s. in the £100, about three times what it is now. 
Life and endowment insurances appear, but without par- 
ticulars of cost. After insurance, which has since been 
largely developed, and, on the whole, on satisfactory lines, we 
come to lotteries, which we have got rid of, unless we have 
some religious or charitable object to promote. One lottery 
proposal shows “at inspection the true value [of tickets] at 
Six, Seven, Eight, Nine or Ten per Cent. per Ann. Compound 
Interest at 32 Years.” We can see what an imposing figure 
of “true value” might be made with 10 per cent. at com- 
pound interest (which few of the readers would understand 
for thirty-two years. This might have figured under Mr 
Lewis’s next division of “Swindling Schemes.” If we have 
got, or almost got, beyond lotteries, we have not got beyond 
“ Quacks,” though they do not rise on such flights of fancy as 
in the columns of the old Spectator. 
Drops” which are commended as “comforting the Brain and 
Nerves, composing the hurried Thoughts, and introducing 
bright lively Ideas and pleasant Briskness, instead of dismal 
Apprehensions and dark Incumbrance of the Soul, Setting 
the Intellectual at Liberty to act with Courage, Serenity, and 
steady Cheerfulness,” and so forth, and all for 3s. 6d. a bottle. 
We have left “ Publications” to the last, though they were 
the most important, class of all the advertisements, as, indeed, 
for some journals at least, they still are. They occupy fifty 
out of the hundred and seventy-six pages which Mr. 
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There are some curious collocations among them. Mr. J. 
Baker, of “ Pater-noster-row,” advertises together The Court 

id City Vagaries, being some late (and real) Intrigues of 
y ral Gentlemen and Ladies, and a book of High Church 
‘phorioms. But do we not see even now in some lists fiction 
sesh it would be flattery to call doubtful side by side with 
hooks of devotion and schemes for social Utopias? Still, there 
‘s no want of good literature. Here are four consecutive 
announcements: Poems on Several Occasions, by Mr. Prior; 
Locke on Human Understanding ; Paradise Lost, ‘in 12mo 
for the Pocket”; and Pope’s Essay on Criticism. On the 
next page come Steele’s Christian Hero and Gay’s Pastorals. 
It is interesting to see that it had already (January, 1712 
become worth while to reprint the Spectator. But to deal 
with the “Books” in detail would take us too far. We 
must be content with thanking Mr. Lewis for his excellent 
execution of an excellent idea. 





THE FRANCISCANS IN SCOTLAND.* 

Mz. Mom Brycer’s thoughtful and comprehensive work 
is in two volumes. The first contains a history of the 
Francisean Order in Scotland, a detailed account of the 
Friaries established there by both the Conventual and 
Observantine branches of the Order, and a section, comprising 
several chapters, devoted to the pastoral duties of the Friars, 
The second volume is an exhaustive collection of the docu- 
ments—charters, sasines, agreements, and letters—relating 
to the subject of the work. Mr. Bryce traces minutely, and 
ina manner that gives ample evidence of scholarly research, 
the history of the Grey Friars, from the day in 1209 when 
Francesco Bernardone silenced the scoffing of his fellow- 
citizens in Assisi by a dramatic renunciation of the social 
benefits which his father had destined for him, and forged 
the first link in that bond between religion and charity 
which brought the almost forgotten comfort of a practical 
Christianity into the lives of the poor and the sick. The 
story of the Franciscans in Scotland is one of the growth of 
national sympathies in a body whose ideals were inter- 
national, and Mr. Bryce does justice to the important 
and picturesque part played by the Friars in the history 
of Scotland, as well as to the strong hold which 
at one time they gained upon the affections of the 
Scottish people. The most interesting and valuable part 
of his work, both to the archaeologist and to the 
layman, is that in which he treats of the grave charges of 
corruption and hypocrisy made against the Franciscans by 
the Reformation writers. He deals in detail with the terrible 
strictures passed on them by Buchanan, Knox, and Sir 
Thomas Craig of Riccarton, and holds that many of these 
are quite without foundation. “If George Buchanan,” he 
writes, “ had quarrelled with a Black Friar of Ayr, Dominican 
corruption would now be a commonplace of history.” Mr. 
Bryce adduces evidence from Sir David Lindsay’s writings to 
prove that, though the Friars were more devoted than even 
the clergy to the real spirit of Romanism, they showed to the 
people of Scotland, by their active zeal for good works, and 
by their practice of the almost dead art of preaching, an 
example that was not without its result in the formation of 
the new Church. “ Devotioun is fled unto the Freris,” sings 
Lindsay, and Mr. Bryce believes that the Reformation owes 
more to the Franciscans than is commonly allowed. Though 
they were handicapped from the beginning by an improvident 
limitation of the future that could at the best be no more 
than a magnificent aspiration, their creed, thinks Mr. Bryce, 
represented the victory of individualism over officialdom, and 
“it remained,” he says, “the most conspicuous land-mark in 
the evolution of the democratic character so pronounced in 
the organisation of the Reformed Church.” 





SIR SYDNEY WATERLOW.+ 
THERE is something almost ideally complete in the career of 
Sir Sydney Waterlow. He was apprenticed to a printer in 
the old-fashioned way, bound for seven years to work for 
board and lodging. But he contrived to make some money 
by working overtime—he never favoured the Trade-Union 
hostility to overtime—and had saved £30 when his term was 
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finished. He went to seek fortune abroad, with little success, 
but was called back home to take part in the development of 
his father’s business. This was a stationer’s, and it was pro- 
posed to add printing to it. The beginnings were humble 
enough ; but the time was favourable. The railway system 
was rapidly developing, and Waterlow and Sons came in for 
a good share of the business. They began by employing 
less than twenty men. In 1876 the firm was converted 
into a limited company, and the establishment which was 
started in 1844 with the modest outlay of £120 was taken 
over at a price of £275,000. This company was twice 
reconstructed, and has now a capital of £1,350,000, with a 
reserve of £300,000. The man who had the principal 
share in bringing about this result deserved well of his 
country if he had done nothing more; but Sydney Waterlow 
did a great deal more, and did it in spite of no little oppo- 
sition, opposition which seems, as we now read of it, almost 
amazing, but which would probably seem natural enough if 
we could realise the situation. First came the Industrial 
Dwellings Company, the pioneer in a great work which is still 
going on. Then came the chairmanship of the Irish Society. 
Whatever may be thought of the inception and of the opera- 
tions of this association, there can be no doubt about the 
excellence of Sir Sydney’s work in the eleven years during 
which he held the office. In 1874Sir Sydney became treasurer 
of St. Bartholomew's Hospital. He had been on the Govern- 
ing Body for eleven years; he now became prime minister. 
His first work was to provide a convalescent home. This was 
founded at Highgate, and is now at Swanley in a much 
enlarged form. Then he effected great internal reforms, and 
to do them more effectively took up his residence in the 
hospital, leaving Highgate to dwell in Smithfield. Separate 
wards for contagious diseases, padded rooms, and an estab- 
lishment of trained nurses under the rule of a trained matron, 
all these things were done, not without opposition, for the 
medical profession is instinctively conservative, but with the 
happiest effect. Nor did the finances of the hospital suffer. 


| The yearly income had increased by £26,000 when he resigned 


office, after a tenure of eighteen years. The agricultural land 
had fallen in value by forty per cent., but the “ unearned 
increment” of London houses more than redressed the 
balance. 





FAMILY NAMES.* 
Mr. Barine-Goutp has given us here a big book,—it 
contains more than four hundred pages. But he has not 
touched, and, indeed, could not hope to touch, more than a 
small part of his vast subject. The index contains over 
three thousand names; but how many English surnames are 
there? That is a question which no one can answer, but we 
may give some figures. In the first six pages of the letter 
“C” in the Clergy List there are thirty-four names, and some 
of them well-known names—“ Capel” is an example—which 
are not in the index, and ten which are. Now “C” occupies 
ninety pages in the List; so if the same proportion obtains 
we get five hundred and ten absentees to a hundred and 
fifty present. This is not meant in disparagement; it only 
proves how vast the field is, and we hasten to add that 
Mr. Baring-Gould will be found a very instructive and 
entertaining guide by those who will follow him in such 
explorations as he has been able to make. In his intro- 
ductory chapter he gives us some curious instances of how 
a confusion, naturally great, has been worse confounded by 
ignorance and carelessness, but in the next he brings us to 
somewhat firmer ground, and shows how names have 
developed. The first distinctions were tribal only; the 
tribal name gave way to the personal; the personal name 
had to be supplemented by descriptive appellations; last of 
all, the surname became hereditary. The date of this last 
change is an important matter, because not a few fictitious 
genealogies are founded on it. Our author tells us first of a 
certain Mr. Gill who claimed descent from Harald Gill, a 
usurping King of Norway—really an Irish impostor of the 
name of Gillchrist (“servant of Christ ’’)—long before Scandi- 
navian surnames became hereditary, and next of two worthy 
clergymen for whom a country paper claimed the other day 
that they were descendants of 8S. Boniface! It would not be 
difficult for any of our readers to match these instances. But 
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to return to the subject of the vast variety of names, we 
easily see how it came about. Pride, vanity, dislike, affection, 
the desire to make others ridiculous or to escape being so, and 
other motives were active in this way. A beardless man may 
have been styled in ridicule Marriott (“ Little Mary”), Gilbert 
Folliot (the great adversary of Becket) may have been called 
Filliot (“Little Girl”) by some sarcastic partisan of the 
Archbishop, and have preferred to change it, so Mr. Baring- 
Gould conjectures, to Folliot (“Little Fool”). This sounds a 
little wild, except that the more we go into the subject the 
less we think of credibility. We cannot attempt to follow our 
author in his journeyings in this obscure region; but we 
may give as an example some of the names which came 
into being in one province of life, service. Chamberlain, 
Castle (OCastellar), Constable, Cook, Engineer (appearing as 
Ginner and Jenner), Falconer, Gardener, Hind, Marshall (a 
groom), Parker (the keeper of the park), Porter, and so on. 
We promise the readers of the volume plenty of amusement, 
and doubtless not a few occasions of debate. 





THE MESSAGE OF THE SON OF MAN.* 


Dr. ABBortt’s book is rather difficult reading. The learned 
author discusses the meaning attached by Christ to the term 
“Son of Man.” All Biblical criticism must now be supported 
by minute and scientific evidence such as it is impossible to 
summarise in a review. Moreover, Dr. Abbott intends before 
long to set forth the evidence on this point at greater length. 
He tells us in his preface that Part I. of the present work 
*‘summarises the evidence that will be given much more fully 
én a larger and more abstruse work now in the press,” and 
that Part II. ‘‘is identical with the last chapter of that 
treatise.” Perhaps the best way in which to give our readers 
some idea of the book before us is to make one or two quota- 
tions illustrative of its scope and object With regard to the 
fearfully vexed question of the use of the phrase “Son of 
Man,” Dr. Abbott thinks that Christ did not always employ 
it in a single sense, but gave to it as time went on a more and 
more significant meaning :— 

“ During the period when Jesus was, so to speak, converting the 
phrase ‘son of man’ meaning ‘man,’ into the title ‘Son of Man’ 
meaning ‘ Man,’ we cannot tell whether He meant by it ‘ what you 
call “the son of man,”’ that is ‘ man,’ or ‘what I call “the son of 
man,”’ that is ‘Man.’ We may illustrate the difference by the 
line in Paracelsus :— 

* Progress is 
The law of life, man is not Man as yet.’ 
The whole aim of his book, he tells us at the end, is to find 
out, so far as may be, what Christ taught, or rather, as he 
says, what He thought. He refuses to go into the question of 
His authority :— 

“Those who are not Christians may call Christ’s views dreams, 
Some, while admitting that He had strange influences and powers, 
may assert that such influences and powers prove nothing, and 
that, being based on dreams, they are destined in the end to 
vanish like dreams. But a step forward—towards a reasonable 
aspiration that may engender a reasonable hope and ultimately a 
reasonable faith—will have been taken even by Agnostics raising 
these objections, if, at the very moment when they raise them, 
they cannot help confessing, ‘And yet these dreams have worked 
great things that were not dreams. We call St. Paul’s “con- 
straining love of Christ” a dream, but we do not call St. Paul’s 
Cathedral a dream. Are the Christian Churches and nations legs 
solid historical realities than their cathedrals? And after all, 
may it not be true that the only way for mankind out of its present 
social and national perils, the only security for the establishment 
of the kingdom of the Man over the Beast, is to be found in the 
recognition—not half-hearted as at present, but full, spontaneous, 
and natural—of the reality of some such dreams as were dreamed 
‘by the great and good and marvellous Galilaean ?’” 





NOVELS. 


THE EAGLE’S NEST.t 
READERS of Poor Sons of a Day—one of the very best of all 
Jacobite romances—will approach “ Allan McAulay’s” new 
novel with a grateful sense of past indebtedness and a lively 
expectation of further favours to come. And they will be 
more than usually exacting if they are not satisfied by the 
rich and varied entertainment set out for them in the pages 
of The Eagle’s Nest. The only novel in which the scene is 
laid in Corsica which we remember of recent years is the late 


* The Mossage of the Son of Man. By Edwin A. Abbott. London: A. and C, 
Black. [4s. 64. net.} 


+ The Eagle's Nest, 





By Allan McAulsy. London: John Lane, [6s.] 





H. Seton Merriman’s Isle of Unrest, so that no one can accuse 
“Allan McAulay” of exploiting a hackneyed local, By 
apart from the scene there is hardly a point of contact 
between the two books. This is an historical romance in which 
the writer does not hesitate to introduce in an important role 
the most commanding figure of modern times, thus violating 
the rule generally observed by those who deal in this 
branch of fiction. That rule is to place the historica) 
personages in the background and assign prominence ty 
imaginary characters. It may be retorted that the method 
adopted is a compromise, since the Napoleon we encounter 
has not yet been through his Italian campaign. He is ap 
unfledged, raw, angular youth, without any achievement to 
set the stamp of greatness on him, and the strain imposed on 
the invention of the romancer to coin appropriate words and 
devise appropriate actions is to that extent less arduous. Ip 
any case, the experiment is one which can only be judged by 
results, and for ourselves, we have found this portrait of the 
Second Lieutenant of Artillery decidedly interesting. It may 
not be in all respects true to historical tradition, but 
as a piece of vivid reconstitution it has notable merits, 
The author puts on his title-page a_ striking passage 
from the preface to Mr. Newbolt’s last romance, in which 
he declares that the past is for him no box of puppets, 
“The faces I see in it have eyes: the limbs that stride and 
dance on my stage are moved, as it seems to me, not by my 
will but by their own. I write of them, not so much to make 
a story, as to puzzle out a secret.” It is precisely in this 
spirit that “ Allan McAulay” has composed his romance of 
Corsica in the years 1779-1792. His characters are very much 
alive to him, and he has succeeded in great measure in trans. 
ferring this impression of vitality to his readers. The account 
of the vie intime of the Buonaparte household both in the 
lifetime of Charles Buonaparte and after is done so as to 
stimulate one’s mental vision. One feels that the writer has 
visualised these scenes, and the possession of this power, when 
accompanied with a gift of literary expression, reacts strongly 
on the reader. The portrait of Napoleon in his Corsican period 
is not, and without perversion of fact could not be, altogether 
attractive, for the chameleonic policy he pursued in the years 
1787-1792 cannot be reconciled with any of the higher virtues. 
But “ Allan McAulay” helps us to understand how it was that 
Napoleon ascribed his knowledge of statecraft to his experi- 
ence of Corsican politics when he was alternately bidding for 
Corsican and French support, and successively supporting 
and intriguing against Paoli. Better still is the illustration 
of that personal magnetism, even in these priggish days, which 
enabled him to subjugate and enslave the most unlikely and 
intractable subjects. The real hero of the story is Domenico 
Tirolani, son of a Corsican patriot and colleague of Paoli,a 
simple, honest gentleman who, against his natural inclination, 
throws in his lot with the intriguing young Lieutenant, 
though by so doing he forfeits the goodwill of Paoli and 
alienates his betrothed. This conflict of love and reluctant 
but irresistible loyalty forms the motive of the story. But 
Bernardine, the pretty daughter of the French Governor of 
the Citadel, is not the real heroine. That rdle is reserved for 
the devoted Giocanta, daughter of a shepherd, whose un- 
requited devotion to Tirolani reaches a well-nigh miraculous 
height of self-sacrifice. Here, as in some other passages of 
the story, we are confronted with the abiding inconsistency 
which is found in so many historical novels,—the attributing 
to semi-civilised and brutalised people virtues of a peculiar 
delicacy. The difficulty is not mitigated by the fact that 
“Allan McAulay ” as a general rule is by no means inclined 
to minimise the savagery of the Corsican peasantry of the 
interior. None the less, our sympathies are powerfully 
enlisted on behalf of Giocanta, a character in whom there is 
an element of real tragedy. And our compassion is hardly 
less keen for Tirolani, an obscure but uncomplaining victim 
of the forces which brought him within the fatal orbit of 
Napoleon. The charm of the story is considerably enhanced 
by the admirable descriptions of the Corsican scenery. In fine, 
“Allan McAulay” is greatly to be congratulated on turning his 
faithful study of a generally neglected period of Napoleon's 
early career to such fruitful purpose. For this is one o! 
those illuminating and stimulating romances which set people 
reading history. 





From the Four Winds. By Francis Sinclair. (Sampson Lov, 
Marston, and Co. 6s.)—There are five stories in this book, and it 
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a ne second of these which gives it what it has of value above 
i emge. “Black-birding in the Pacific” is the title, and it is 
s remaskably vivid picture of life in one of its sinister aspects. 
«Plack-birding "—the term is not as familiar now as it was 
twenty-five years ago—was the system of furnishing labour for 
the sugar plantations of Fiji, Queensland, &c. Whatever may 
have been the beginning, it degenerated into a slave trade. Of 
courso there were people found to defend it, as there are those 
who defend the management of the Congo Free State to-day, but 
before long it was universally condemned. And Mr. Sinclair tells 
an excellent story about it. The chase of the ‘ Rimac’ is very good ; 
still more powerful is the final scene where the islanders offer an 
atonement for the murder of the missionaries,—innocent victims 
for the nisdoings of others. (It was the “black-birders” that 
really brought Bishop Patteson to his death.) The first story has 
something to do with the same subject. 

The Men of the Mountain. By 8S. R. Crockett. (R.T.S. 63.)— 
We have been accustomed to think that for Mr. Crockett to be at 
sis best he must have his foot on his native Galloway heath. But 
this tale makes us doubtful, for we have never seen anything 
petter from his pen. It is a story of the Franco-Prussian War, 
and the scene is laid on the Swiss border; French francs-tireurs 
and their Swiss sympathisers contribute most of the action. The 
first scene brings before us the two heroes, as we may call them: 
David Allix, a pastor, Swiss by birth but a naturalised Frenchman, 
and Military Chaplain Hermann Falk. David has been condemned 
to die; the Germans have caught him in the company of a man 
carrying a rifle but not in uniform. As he stands with his back to 
the wall and the firing-party is making ready, he lifts up his 
soice and sings, more maiorum, his death-psalm. The words 
vatch the ear of the Chaplain as he lies in bed. He hurries 
to the spot and saves Dav id’s life,—-+they had been fellow-students 
in old time in a Scottish Divinity College. All this is most 
effectively described, and it is an excellent sample of what is 





to come, 

ReapasLe Novets.—The Castle by the Sea. By H. B. Marriott 
Watson. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A somewhat complicated story 
which will repay the trouble of disentangling it——-A Daughter of 
the Storm. By Captain Frank H. Shaw. (Cassell and Co. 6s.) 
—A very spirited tale of the sea, with a heroine who is a heroine 


indeed. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Dooks of the week as have not been 


veserved for review in other forms. } 


In the series of “ The Analysed Bible” (Hodder and Stoughton) 
wo have The Epistle to the Romans, by the Rev. G. Campbell 
Morgan, D.D. (3s. 6d.) This volume will be found useful by all 
who wish to penetrate into the real meaning of this most difficult 
document. That all the difficulty is done away with we cannot 
say. If we could take the conception of God bringing about the 
general redemption by means of the clect remnant, elect, there- 
fore, for the benefit, not for the exclusion, of the rejected, as 
covering the contention of the Apostle, we should be content. 
But can we do so? “It is perfectly true, and needs to be 
emphasised, that man could have no right to complain against the 
absolute justice of God had He swept the sinning race away 
without opportunity of redemption.” ‘This position is supposed to 
be justified by the argument of chap. i.,in which the Apostle seeks 
to show that “the whole world is guilty.” But does he show it? 
His argument against the heathen obviously applies to but a 
small portion of the non-Hebrew world, to the civilised minority 
with whom the Apostle was brought in contact at Tarsus, at 
Athens, in fact in almost every city which he visited. But how 
about the vast mass of savage races? Can we suppose that they 
deserved damnation, not merely being “swept away,” but being 
hurled into unending suffering, because they had failed to recognise 
the true nature of God in the glories of creation, and had so 


become morally degraded ? 





English Impressions. By N.G. Welinkar, M.A. (Tripathi and 
Co., Bombay. 1s. 6d.)\—Mr. Welinkar, who is Superintendent of 
the Municipal Schools in Bombay, spent the best part of a year in 
England, and after his return communicated the impressions then 
received in a series of seven lectures. These lectures are given in 
the volume before us, and, along with the speeches of the officials 
and others who took the chair on the several occasions, make very 
interesting reading. Nationality—Mr. Welinkar first. realised the 
idea, he tells us, in England—education, the position of woman, 
and the amusements of the psople are among the subject 
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Chats on Old Silver. By E. L. Lowes. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
5s. net.)—There are many books, and good ones, about silver, as 
the bibliography which Mr. Lowes appends to this volume will 
show, but there is still room for a new one. Circumstances change, 
tastes and fashions alter, prices advance or recede—in the matter 
of old silver advance is the rule—and so a writer has opportunities 
of saying old things in a new way, as well as of adding something 
to his predecessors. Here we have the indispensable tables of plate 
marks (for the chief provincial manufactories as well as for 
London), a sketch of the progress and the variations of the silver- 
smith’s art, descriptions of notable pieces of plate, and, not the 
least interesting, lists of prices realised. This might, perhaps, 
have been made more extensive. We may have no wish to sell 
our old silver, but may like to measure its value, There are 
interesting things of many kinds in the volume, which will bo 
useful both to those who have and to those who wish to have. 





Where the Fishers Go. By P. W. Browne. (T. Werner Laurie. 
6s. net.)—Mr. Browne writes about his theme, “The Story of 
Labrador,” with knowledge and with enthusiasm. The country 
attracted him very early in life. In 1890 he took a pleasure trip 
to it, and in the following year he began his missionary 
work there. Missionary enterprise naturally occupies an 
important place in the volume. The Moravian Brethren coms 
first. They started work in 1777. Large grants of land were 
made to them, and they combined evangelisation with commerce. 
The two activities aro now divided as far as personnel is concerned, 
a separation made necessary to avoid misconstruction. Trade is 
not conducted on strictly business principles. The Brethren are 
aware of the improvident ways of the Eskimos (who constituto 
their charge), and keep in store some of the dried codfish, selling 
it to them in their need at summer prices. In 1902 all debts wero 
cancelled, and a more prudent system of loans initiated. Other 
Churches are at work. Indeed, the Anglican Church stands 
numerically first with 1,749 adherents, the Brethron following 
with 1,397, all Eskimos. Roman Catholics number 354 and 
Wesleyans 604. We hear, of course, a good deal about Dr. Grenfell, 
of whose work—and he, too, combines trader and missionary—our 
author speaks in the highest terms. Many other interesting topics 
are dealt with in the book, which is plentifully illustrated with 


photographs. 


In the “ Elzevir Library ” (Secley and Co., 1s. 6d. per vol.) wo 
have three elegant little volumes, nicely printed, with charming 
illustrations in the text. These are Vignettes of Country Lise 
(supplementing an earlier volume, “ Vigneites of London Life”) ; 
Wisdom and Humour of Thomas Carlyle; and Vignettes of the Nine- 
teenth Century, by W. M. Thackeray, all Selected and Arranged by 
Norman J. Davidson, M.A. 





The Small Garden Useful. By A. C. Curtis. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—This is likely to be a very useful volume. 
Even a small suburban garden of, say, five hundred square yards, 
not half-a-rood, may be made useful without materially interfering 
with the ornamental. Of course one must choose. Some things 
occupy too much room, broad beans, for instance, if we eat them 
when they are small; but peas, scarlet runners, tomatoes (on a 
south wall), black currants (on a north one) are things that may 
be profitably grown. And here will be found the most profitable 
methoda, 





New Epirions AND Rzpaints.—The Miracle of a Life: the 
Autobiography of Helen Keller. (Hodderand Stonghton. 1s. net.)— 
Helen Keller was born on June 27th, 1880; at the age of nineteen 
months she lost sight, speech, and hearing; in June, 1904, sho 
received the degree of B.A. at Ratcliffe College. There, in brief, 
is the “ miracle.”———The Amateur Poecher. By Richard Jefferies. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co. 3s. 6d.)—A volume in “The Waterloo 
Library.” Tales of Edgar Allan Poe. By Frederick Simpson 
Coburn. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 6s.)—A selection from the 
tales, numbering twenty, plentifully illustrated ——The Spanish 
Military Nun, and The Revolt of the Tartars. By T. De Quincey. 
(The Clarendon Press.)—There are two editions, one with an 
introduction, biographical and critical, and explanatcry notes 
by G. V. H. Collins (2s.), the other a plain text (9d. and 
Is. cloth). Ruskin as a Religious Teacher. By F. W. 
Farrar, D.D. (Chatto and Windus. Is. net.)—With a portrait 
of Ruskin as frontispiece.——Chemistry in Daily Life. By Pro- 
fessor Lassar Cohn. ‘Translated by M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A. 
(Grevel and Co. 6s.)—— In “ Maecmillan’s Series” (7d. net per vel.) 
Nancy, by Rhoda Broughton; A Cigarette-Maker’s Romance, and 
Marsio’s Crucifiz, by F. Marion Crawford; A Strange Elopement, by 
W. Clark Russell; and My Friend Jim, by W. E. Norris.—In 











treated, 


“The Broadbent Treasuries” (Broadbent, Manchester, 34.), A 
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Lytton Treasury, between forty and fifty pages with an average of 
about twenty-seven lines in the page; and in “The Broadbent 
Miniatures” (same publishers, 1d.), Rubdiydt of Omar Khayydm, 
by E. FitzGerald, both of them in their way marvels of cheap- 
ness,——Selections from the Spectator. With Introduction and 
Notes by J. H. Lobban, M.A. (Cambridge University Press. 1s. 4d.) 
—The choice is limited to Addison’s contributions, but Steele’s 
Through the 
Loopholes of Retreat, Selected by Hansard Watt (Mills and Boon, 
3s. 6d. net), is a selection arranged to suit the calendar from the 
poetry and prose of William Cowper. Each day has a passage of 





account of the Club is given in an appendix. 


either kind allotted to it. 
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Renwick (G.), Romantic Corsica, 80. .2..................cccceeeseseeeeeees \ ae net 108 
Rogers (J. E.), peas American Newspaper, ¢r 8V0.....0...0..000+:..»« n) net 5/04 
Russell (Ga. E.), Bir Wilfrid Lawson : A Lee 8vo (Smith Elder) net 76 
Seeberg (R.), Revelation and Inspiration, 12mo ........ (Harper) net 2/6 
Shackleton ane Be .), The Heart of the Antarctic, 2 2 vols. ( —— net 36/0 
Bheldrake's Knowledge, 8vo ...... ...(Collingridge) net 6/9" 





.(G, Alien) net 21/0 


5/0 
7/6 


5/0 
5) 


6/0 
6/0 


Simpson (W. J.), Roman Catholic Opposition to Papal Talay, 0 -# 


Sons and Saints of God, by Author of “ Looking Forward of net 6iq 
Stanley (Sir H. M.), Autobiography, edited by his Wife, an Taylor} ae net 59 
Stockley (C.), Po: py; & ~~ S&S RAS (Hurst &\ Black net 21/9 
Taylor (M 31 » Reaping, cr 8vo.. woscessoef tel ett) 69 
Taylor (BR. A.), Rose and Vine, er 8vo (E. Mathews) am 69 
Thomas ne Hi 2) The Work and Play of a Government Inspector, 8yo 

( 


» Black wood) net 10 








Thomas (R. H.), The Doll's Diary, roy BVO ..........0..ccccccees. (Richards 

Thompson 9. M.), Jesus qneenliing 06. Mark, cr 8yo .... (Methuc.) = net £ 0 
Trevena (J.), Granite: a Novel, Cr BVO ..........seceseeeececcecenees (Alston Riy 4 
Turner (E.), The Submarine Girl, er 8vo0 .. ean (3. Paul, bi 
Way Out (The), by “ Lampadephoros,” cr 8 .... (., Stock) e 


Weiss (J.), Paul and Jesus, 12mo .............. i 
Wheeler (C. B.), Wedges, OF 8Y0.............ccccecceseeceeceeees “(Gay «& Hancock) net 9 
White (W. H.), The Man who Stole the Earth, cr 8vo .............. (U 

Wilberforce i; .), The Power that Worketh in Us, cr 8vo (E. Stock) ye 0 








Wilkinson (G. H.), The Heavenly Vision : Sermons, Bvo .. (Mowbray) net hy 
Wilson (Hariette), Memoirs, Written by Herself, 2 vols, 8vo.. (Nash) net p 
Wilson (Lady 8.), South African Memories, 890... (E. Arnold) net 128 
ood (EB: F: L.), John Keble, 6F 840. v.nneensen ..,,(Mlowbray) net 3 
Young (d . ¥.), The Medici, 2 vole. Svo ................+0--s-cesseses (J. Murray) net 4 
Young (H. E.), Perambulation of the Hundred of Wirral in the County of ad 
Chester, BUI .censensotenccnsenncenennampetebeosuen eouauetentancensnoncnssegescoed (Simpkin) net 69 
La ——— 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
——— 


Ovurstpe Pace (when available), Fourreen Gurweas, 
GI sciisisiiastnstuatengndanniaaniaes £12 12 0| NarrowColumn(Third of Page)£4 4 9 
Half- Pore (Column) ............ 6 6 0} Half Narrow Column ......... 220 
Quarter-Page Gialf-Column) 3 3 0/ Quarter Narrow Column 119 
Column, two-thirds width of page, 28 8 0 
CoMPaNigs, 
DeeBRs BAG csccnsiescsenivinvens £16 16 0| Inside Page .............ccc0cc00 £1414 9 
Five Lines (45 Words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s. ; and ls, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of pave, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “‘ Publications of the Week,”’ 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 








LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 


BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent Street, London 


ACCIDENTS oF att kinos, 
SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE C0. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000. Claims paid, £5,700,000. 
_ & CORNHIL L, LONDON. 5 A. Vian, Secretary. 


BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 


Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 

APPOINTMENT — Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 

TO THE KING. nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical a Chronographs, and 


Shi 
NEW CATAL CATALOGUE free on application. 
DENT nd 


° eg ” 
Makers of the great Ceninster Clock, Big Ben, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, EC 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


FOR THE HAIR. 








TRADE-MARK. 





Preserves the Hair. 

Beautifies the Hair. 

Prevents Scurf and Baldness. 

Sizes, 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
ROWLAND’ ‘s, 67 Harrow Gaxpen, Lowpon. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 
DUTCH |SALES EVERY DAY 


(Saturpars Excertep) 


B U i. B Ss At 10.30 o'clock at 
PROTHEROE & MORRIS’ 








10,000 LOTS Central Sale Rooms, 
sOLD 67 & 68 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
WEEKLY. CATALOGUES FREE. 





THOMAS & SONS; 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 


Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a@ special staff of highly skilled workmen. 








32 BROOK STREET, CROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 
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ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Hip OFrrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £16,500,000, 
Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 











THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 





pEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 

——by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avolding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax Is 
——jot payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his 
fife. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate- 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 


is an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 


Fall particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Pro IF . 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on 17> to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents, ROBERT WIS, General 2 








—— 


Royal and Imperial Warrants of Appointment. 


REDFERN 


Court Dressmakers Ladies’ Tailors 








Furs Millinery 


Lingerie, &c. 


26 CONDUIT STREET, W. 





BULBS AND PLANTS. 


SALES BY AUCTION EVERY MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, 
AND THURSDAY. 
Catalogues post-free. 


STEVENS’ AUCTION ROOMS 
(ESTABLISHED 1760), 


38 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





MURRAY’S BULBS. 
MURRAY’S BULBS. 


Interesting Catalogue free. 
JAMES MURRAY and SONS, 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and_should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C. 





‘OCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, 
23 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. 

The following isan example of what may ensue in the dog after the “little 
needle-prick.” It is abridged from the Journal of Pathology and Bacteriology, 
March, 1906. The object of the research—which was carried out at the Gordon 
College, Khartoum—was a certain febrile disease of the mule, Five dogs and 
four monkeys, besides various other animals, were used :— 

“Dog No. 2 was inoculated on January 23. In a few days it began to show 
sigus of wasting, then the head became swelled and dropsical, and also 
the fore-legs and paws; later on this swelling disappeared, but the dog 
seemed very ill and weak, and there was a thickening of the membrane of 
both eyes. Two days before its death it refused food and seemed very 
thirsty, On February 20 it died.” 





HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 


ANTONIO, TIVOLI, 20 miles from ROME.—TO LET, 
Ke FULLY FURNISHED, with excellent, trastworthy servants, Heated 
throushout with hot-water radiators. Every room faces South, and his 
magnificent views over Roman Campacna and faroons Tivoli Waterfalis,—For 
particulars apvly to Mrs. HALLAM, Ortyvia, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


q\XCELLENT HOUSE on high ground, a few yards from 

WOODFORD GREEN, ESSEX. Two reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
&e. Very light and well arranged. Low price for immediate Sale of lone 
Lease with possession.—Full particulars from OWNER, “‘ Oakover,” Higham 
Road, Woodford, Essex. 








(jouer COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 

The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of WOMAN 
EXAMINER in connection with their award of Scholarships. Candidates 
must show mature experience as Teachers and particular knowledge of 
Examination work. Salary £250 per annum.—Application forms and further 
varticulars can be obtained from the SECONDARY BRANCH, Education 
epartment, County Hall, Wakefield. Applications must be received by 
November 20th, 1909. 


ER SSEX EDUCATION COMMITYER. 
LOUGHTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





SCTENCE MISTRESS (Botany and Elementary Science, with Mathematics 
as subsidiary subject) REQUIRED in January, 1910. Initial salary £120 per 
annum. College woman with degree. Previous teaching experience essential, 
—Applications to be sent to the Head-Mistress, Miss MARY E. HALL, M.A., 
Loughton, not later than November 10th. 

HERBERT J. GOODWIN, 
Clerk to the Governors, 
HE MANCHESTER MUSEU M., 

The COUNCIL of the MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY INVITE APPLI- 
CATIONS for the post of KEEPER of the MUSEUM, Preference will be 

iven to candidates of not more than thirty years of age who are University 

iraduates in Natural History Subjects. Applications must be sent in before 
Saturday, November 27th.—-Information as to the daties and stipend of the 
post will be supplied in response to inquiries addressed to the SECRETARY of 
the Manchesier Museum. 


paz UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. 








A GRADUATE with Drawing Office experience is REQUIRED as 
ASSISTANT LECTURER and DEMONSTRA‘TOR in the Department of 
Engineering Design and Drawing. Salary £100.—Further particulars on 
application to the REGISTRAR. 


|} RADFORD GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL 

Endowed High School for Girla. 400 pupils; ages 7 to 19. 
WANTED in January. non-resident MISTRESS for GAMES and 
GYMNASTICS, Swedish System.—Apply, stating salary, to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 


{LAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL (G.P.D.S.T)—A 

J MISTRESS with high qualifications and good experience REQUIRED 
in January for English, with French or Latin (if possible) desiratle.—Apply 
first by letter to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 63 South Side, Claphaan Common. 


AKEFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


WANTED in January, SENIOR MATHEMATICAL MASTER. First-Class 
Honours at Oxford or Cambridge essential. School has had Senior Wrangler, 
2 Thirds, and a Fifth in last fifteen years.—Apply to HEAD-MASTER, 








{IVICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY.—TEACHER 
J holding the Cambridge Tripos Certificates in History and Moral Sciences 
is PREPARED to TEACH the above SUBJECTS.—Apply to “ L.5.8.,” 
21 Lewin Road, Streatham, 8.W. 
ANTED, for a young man studying Music, a CHEER- 
FUL HOME in the house of a Gentleman in London or ita Suburbs,~ 
Apply to UPPERTON and BACON, Solicitors, Brighton. 
{I1ViL SERVICE COMMISSION.—FORTHCOMING 
J EXAMINATION. 
JUNIOR APPOINTMENTS in certain Departments (18-19}), 11th November. 
The date specified is the latest at which applications can be reeeived. ‘The y 
must be made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, from the SECRETARY, 
Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 





NIVERSITY MAN with some business experience 
SEEKS PRIVATE SECRETARYSHIP, FACTORSHIP, or any 
position of trust, preferably in the country. The applicant is married, and 
a large salary is not so essential as a good house.—Box 360, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


T ADY, of good Social Position living Cheshire, WISHES, 
4d for.the sake of COMPANIONSHIP, to MEET with LADY to live with 
Bowdon, Cheshire 


her. Expenses shared.—‘ M.,"" Dunham Grang 


ry\wWwO WELL-EDUCATED LADIES (over 18) can be 
; RECEIVED for TRAINING inan OFFICE managed entirely by ladies; 
instruction in shorthand, typewriting, French, German, précis writing ; 
correspondence and general sccretarial work; only gentlewomen received; 
highest references given and required; premium for each pupil £10 for six 
months; special terms for two sisters.—Write OCCIDENTAL " care of 
Gould's, 54 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


ry.O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 

_ have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. Yo premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


G ENTLEMEN SHOULD NOT EMIGRATE, IT BEING 
J more profitable to grow produce under glass at home. Cupital 
required, £1,060 to £2,500. Write for full particulars or call. 
HORTICULTURAL, 2 and 3 White Street (Moorgste St. Stn.), London, E.C, 
"Phone: 14832 Central. 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to Jonn Baker. Money Orders 
to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, to 
Joun Baxsr, of 1 Wellington Street. Business Letters shou'd be 
addressed to Tut Pusrisuer, “ Spectator” Office, 1 Wellington Street, 








London, W.C. 
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OU NT Y OF LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL IN INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
—_ mentioned itions at the Coll 
4) ASSISTANT LECTURER special 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, who would 
Sports of the College. 

(zs) ASSISTANT MASTER of METHOD, who would be pre 
devote the greater of hie time to the supervision of Student 
and of Students-in-Training practising in Elementary ools. 

The salary attaching to each position is £160 a year, rising by annual incre- 
ments of £10, subject to satisfactory service, to a maximum of £200. 
Applications should be made on Form H.40, to be obtained, together with 
of the appointment, from the Education Officer, London County 
neil, Edueation Uiices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., o er must 
be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Monday, 15th Seen 909, accom- 
ied by copies of three testimonials of recent date. All aadaies on 
i he subject east be — “H.4,” and must be accompanied by a stamped, 
addressed foolsca, 
Canvassing, ei 
for employment. 


take part in the 


‘eachers 


envel ope. 
er directly or indirectly, will be ae to be a disqualification 
GOMME, 


Clerk of the Sat on County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
27th Ootober, 1909, 


ege r— 
LS in HYGIENE and 


a 


——_———__, 
T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTOY 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWE 
(late twee = eye irls’ ‘Grammar School. Teeds, and Princ g 


Compridige Training Coens) 
@) TRAINING COLLEGE or Preparati 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas and the Certificate for 
of t!.e National Froebel Union. 
x ¢ fate rm DAY bye and peng 
tudents 83. to £6 6s. a term. hool, <a. 
Kind , £3 3s. to £2 20.0 0 £5 10s. « term, 





Residence, and Tuition in the Schoot "235 a term, 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by ,the a of Education, by the Oxford 


» and 
ab B- ~ Bay ad 
incipal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(late I ea in Education, Manchester University), 

Statens an are Bm son for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diplo 
and the Cambri Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from a 
eee fresa £4 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on En: 
There is a n Fund. my. 








University Del 





(yeaa rsee EDUCATION COMMITTEBR. 
HIGHER EDU EDUCATION, 
PENZANCE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


WANTED in January next, THREE ASSISTANT-MASTERS, qualified to 
teach the following subjects :— 
(i) Cc CLASSICS and ENGLISH. Degree essential. Salary £140, rising 
y annual increments of £10 to £200. 
(2) FRENCH and 7 t-y Salary £1, rising by annual 
ents of £5 to £160. 
(3) MANUAL WORK and GENERAL FORM =. falary 
£120, rising by annual increments of £5 to £ 
In each case a higher initial salary may be offered to a alte suitablo 
a rg ss ly on or before November 12th next to the Head- » 
ADL LEY, M.A., 1 Albany Terrace, Worcester. 
Banestion Office, Truro, F. R. PASCOE, 
18th October, 1909, Secretary to the County Committee. 


2 OCHESTER CATHEDRAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the Rochester Cathedral Grammar School 
will be VACANT at the end of the Christmas holidays. 

All particulars may be obtained from Mr. R. A. ARNOLD, Chapter Clerk, 
The Precinct, Rochester, and applications for the Appointment should be sent 
to him by November 15th. 


DEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


mee 1 FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING, 
ead of the Department—Miss MARY MORTON, M.A. 
me oun includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching 
slomas granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge. 

ot ** udents are admitted to the Training Course in January and in October. 

One Free Place (value £26 &s.), one 3 of the value of £20, and a 
limited number of Grants of £10 are offered for the Course beginning in 
January, 1910, 

They will be awarded to the best candidates holding a Degree or its 
equivalent in Arte or Science. 

Applications should reach the HEAD of the DEPARTMENT not later than 


December 6th. 
EBSTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a year for 3 years, given by the page A 
Company, and other Entrance Scholarships of the value of £35 to £50, will be 
offered at an Examination to be held in MAY, 1910. 

Candidates must have the Matriculation Examination oran equivalent. 
Holders of Scholarships will be required to enter into residence in October, 1910, 
and to read for a Degree in Arts or Science to be approved by the Council. 

For Calendar and further iculars as to Scholarships, — to the 
Secretary, Miss S. M. SMEE estfield College, Finchley Road, N 


« i GEORGE'S ~ CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 
k\) (Founded 1876.) TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. HELP and 
DIRECTION for HOME STUDENTS in Literature, Fine Art (Special a 
‘or 1909-10, “‘ The National Gallery—Foreign Schools’’), History, Geogra 

hilosophy, Languages, Science, &c, The Classes, under the direction 

honorary Committee of Ladies, are conducted by Experienced Tutors of high 
University attainment, who work in direct communication with their Students. 
r reparation for Examinations. Fees from 12s. per term.—Write for Prospectus 
to SECRETARY, St. George’s Classes, , Edinb burgh. 

















B 1 Bakes Bon tok COLLEG E. 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C, 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 

University of London.—The College provides Courses of Instruction for the 
Examinations of the Univ ersity in Arts, Science, Economics, and Laws, under 
recognised Teachers of the a The Laboratories are well appointed, 
and there are facilities for Research 

_ Pull ee oo on on application to the SECRETARY, 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


GIRLS’ 
I RESDEN HOUSE, EASTBOURNE. 


Principals—Miss POHLER and Miss GODKIN, 


HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


"DINEHURST, CROW BOROUGH, 
above OPENED in SEPTEMBER as a COUNTRY SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. Principal—Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Victoria), Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
&e. Assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterbe at Dartford 
Yr -T.C.)— Prospectus, full information from either of above at Pinehurst. 


. COLLEGE. Thorough 











‘T. LEONARDS LADIES’ 

b Education given to Gentlemen's Daughters, with Special Pengetetion 
Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, informa- 
tion respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
2 Havelock Road, Hastings. 

KELLFIELD, ste | Be 

Head-Mistress, Mies F. YATE-LEE, M.A. ‘Cert. Student Girton College ; 
Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). Thorough modern education. 
Upper Forms or ons. Splendid record of health. Large 
grounds, gravel soil. Two Schol hips @ ed annually. 


A NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARDS, SUR 


BITON HILUL.—Pri SUTTIL 
EUX, The HALF-T. will BEGIN on TUESDAY, ovember othe 














SUSSEX. — The 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 

President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturors and Assistants. Objecte—To ‘Train Educant 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical a All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, aod Sick Nu "encing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
rie Dale Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals 
with Diplomas, awarded and Colleges 
“EBAL Yyith Co teachers. 

SALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Trip. 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a ial course of 
instruction in H giene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Yencing, Bese 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can oo 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M MP. Hon. and = 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.— Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


NG'S SWEDISH 8) SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi. 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 


NROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE ( (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C, G. Monte. 

ore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur @. Symonds. —For Prospectuses and informs 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY, 
e —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, canto Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great s for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical ining; 8 Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For .—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 
[{DeBAsTON Hi HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, Limited, 
GLEY ary BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Mediwval and Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). House 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DA 
Prospectuses, &., can be obtained :™ the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 ) Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
EASTBOURNE-— 


UEENWO OD, 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOUNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
= ege).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Bos oe. specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-felds 

A 


nk. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 
S FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
* 


Head-Mistross—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 


AUTUMN TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 2ilsr. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on oan Ee C8. es attention given to Music, and Painting. 

~—_ 2 advanced Examinations and for the Universities 
required. ealt thse ~ a Tennis, hockey, &c. 


W ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situs 
tion on the outskirts of bimee three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
7 rail from Live 1. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
e Wallasey School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY st 
the School. tk 381 Liscard, 





























SHIRE. mb am Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air, Highest references. 


T HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER. 
Home comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages. 

OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 

J] Misses PYE, Principals, —BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Kindergarten and ment for Students. Cienate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above i, vel. Good School Buil > res 


Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. 


ff SOR PESES, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principalea—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
AUTUMN TERM, SEPTEMBER 22np TO DECEMBER 20ru. __ 











‘ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL \L BUREAU 
FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton 
Holborn, W.C. Established 10 years, Tel. : 4858 Central. Well Faucet 
i and rok Se Workers supped. Advice x = 
Apply 8 CRETARY. — 


UTDOOR LiFe. rhe FRENCH GARDEN, NEW: 
BURY. — rac ARDANING GENTLEWOMEN. _ Practical 
Theoretical. NCH MAnAtCHEN SYSTEM, ta’ 








Sane teri, Doe Fruit Preserving.—Principals; LIL pit ohne 
Y PE F.B.H.S, See Prospectus, 











~~ 
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© MONICA’S, 
S : KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), 8.E.B, 


OME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMRER OF GIRIS. 
Education on modern lines. Large Staff? of Resident Specialists 
Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors, 
al SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 


Principals: 


Mies HEATH-JONES, Hicterkoal Tripos; Miss BERVON, 
Prospectus on application, 








Ex 7., tAR wT. = 
ONDON.—HOME FOR ELDER GIRLS.—A Lady 
J (with University Honours) receives a few Gentlemen’s Daughters to 
study Special Subjects, attend Lectures and Concerts, and to see London. 
ome comforts. Good references.—Miss ELLEN FARNELL, 13 Pembroke 
Gardens, Kensington, London, W. 


prose w sess HALL, 








WORTHING, 
with Finishing Branch at 


,E PLEIN AIR, DIEPPE, 
and consecutive education. Mild climate. Large grounds. Special 
‘or Pupils from abroad.—Principals, The Misses TRITTON, 


Thorough 
arrangements f 

















80 Boys. © Girls. Ages 11-18 years, 
Under the management of the Society of Friends, 
All particulars from Dr. BEVAN LEAN, Head-Master, 


{PEECH AND LIP-READING.—Home-School for 
S Resident and Day Pupils (deaf or hearing) of good social position from 
4 years of age. Adults also received. Stammering and other defects of speech 
corrected. References to Specialists and Parents.—Apply to Mies BULLOCK 
(Certificated Teacher of the Deaf), 141 Fellows Road, Hampstead, London, N.W. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING, 


Public Schoo! for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty-five acres of park and playing- 
felds ; swimming-bath, laboratories, &e, 

t, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOIN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


PSWICH SCHOOL 
THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Awarded on Public Schools Common Entrance Examination, November 25th 
aud 26th, Papers sent to the candidate's own school. 

Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipewich. 
NASTBOURNE COLLE G EB. 
i President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. S. 

WILLIAMS, MN.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS IN MARCH. 


(j#RIsT's COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, SE. 











Heap-Master :— 
F. W. AVELING, WM.A., B.Sc. 


( AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Educa- 

tion to a limited number of boys, and aims at giving individual 
attention and op; unity to all, The classes are small, all boys have studies, 
and the playing-flelds are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. There are 
pumerous Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions to the Universities provided 
by the endowment.— Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, 

LAN DOVERY COLLEGE, 

td SOUTH WALES. 

Public School. Moderate fees, Healthy country. Scholarship Examination 
at Private Schools in Mare] 


Warden—Rev, W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A, 
JERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
_ Junior School, quiie seperate houses, teaching, and life; succeesful prep, for 
Semor Se hool and for Navy.—Apply HEA D-MASTER, School House. 


Tas ABBEY SCHOOL, BECKENHAM.—Founded 1864. 

~SCHOLARSHIPS and ENTRANCE to PUBLIC SCHOOLS and 
©-BORNE, It is well known for its beautiful buildings; 16 acres of grounds, 
etavel soil. Ton miles from London, Exceptions! advantages for Small 
B 1y8.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


r ra°a . 

4 1NG'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
"7 TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on 

DEC EMBER Ist to 2rd, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects. 

Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 

cut Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 1%. New Science 

uildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


[exLey GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 





















Gn Wee Pens naoene are , Leaving Scholarships ee 
______Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 
R YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master—T, G. OSBORN, M.A. 

—____ =~ further particulars apply to HRAD-MASTER. 
] | AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER I6th, 17th, 18th, 1909. 
Values £70 to £25. For Particulars apply BURSAR. 

HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN DECEMBER. 


Enquiries to be addresred to the PURSAR. 


y , Dp > 4 . : - 
1 HE Rev. K. D. KNOWLES (M.A.Oxon.), Wood Walton 
4. Rectory, Huntingdon, REQUIRES, after Christmas, ONE PUPIL, age 
Sout 10 to 12 years, for tuition with boy of 10 years preparing for public school. 
erms ©° enineas per annum. 


RRADLEY COURT, MITCHELDEAN, GLOS. 
e FARM AND COLONIAL SCHOOL. 

Thorough TRAINING for FARMING COLONTOS, ENGINEERING, LAND 
AGENCIES, &. General School Education, WITH SPECIAL CARE DE- 
VOTED to BACKWARD and DELICATE BOYS. For Gentlemen's Sous only. 

Each Pupil an Individual Problem. Aces 14 to 20. 

A staff of five resident Masters and several Instroctors for a maximum of 
35 pupils. A small “Home Farm” worked entirely by the pupils. Work on 
larger farms for wider experience. 

Surveying, levelling, carpentering, lathe work, shoeing, ridine, drivine, 
shooting, milking, butter-making, srooming, all farm jobs. Model Pou 
Farm, utility and show. breeding, incubators, truseing and shaping, pheasaut- 
rearing. Fruit plantations, grafting, budding, gardening, &e. Good Enzincer- 
ing Course. First-class plant, whole house lighted by electric light, pumps 
and lathe driven by power. Full Farm Course in Agriculture, Dairying, 
Chemistry, &e. 

Apply to the Principal, W. HUNTER GANDY, Int.B.Se., F.R.G.S., P.C.S, 


T STCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing climate— 
Ad aims at developing health, intellect, and character. Thorough sysic: ia 
education from 7 yrs. upr acds, without pressure. Boys taught to think and 
observe, and use their hands. Religious differences honourably respected. 
Outdoor lessons whenever possiMe. Experienced care of delicate boys. 


a SSeCseS PREPARATORY SCHOOL 





Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schoola, and Osborne. For 
eg apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POW YS, M.A., Acreman 
touse, Sherborne. 

2 Dim @ ee ms 
\) Lady ARUNDELL OF WARKDOUR highly RECOMMENDS BOYS’ 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Large house and grounds, close to sea. Special 
care given to delicate boys. Coaching. Fees, 15 guineas per term.—HUGHES, 
Salcombe Hill House. 


FOREIGN. 

HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
J LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilitios for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketehing, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chof) and of Dresmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


DARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Stedy Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, nearthe Bois, Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris, 


] IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Pbh.D., 
: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils receivod.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


} ANNOVER. Sextrostrasse 7. — First-class EDUCA- 








TIONAL HOME for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Langnages, 
Music, Paintine.—Friulein SCHIRMER, successor of Fraulein Rihinkor#. ‘ 


| OULOGNE MUNICIPAL COLLEGE (Boys).—Modern 
improvements; grounds 7 acres. Practical French professional or 
commercial training; diplomas officially delivered. Fees from 28 cuincas 
ser annum; reduction for brothers, or when sister attends Girls’ Coliese,— 
Write for Illustrated Prospectus, M. BARLET, Hoad-Master. 
IEBRICH-WIESBADEN, RHEINGAU COLLEGE.— 
: Dr. CONRAD GRIMM, Villa Wilhelmj. For German Boys: Vorberei- 
tung f. d. Einj.-freiw.-, Fahnrich-, u. Maturitats-Ex. For English Boy Prepa- 
ration for all — Examinations and Commercial Affairs. First-class results 
in a short time.—Apply to the Head-Master, Dr. C. GRIMM, 


NERMANY.—HEAD-MASTER Government Realschule 
J RECEIVES BOARDERS. Every opportunity colloquial Germen and 
French. Villa on banks of Mosel. Opportunities boating and cycling.~ 
Vrite Herr ORBERLEHRER, Niessen Remperhof, Coblentz, Germany. 


! TALY. 5 LUNGO TEVERE MILVIO, ROME.—High- 
, class English PRIVATE SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of the 
NOBILITY and GENTRY resident in Rome and cisewhere. Day, Weckly, and 
Whole-Term Boarders. Six Resident Governess Whole Terim-Boarders, 
50 guincas a Term.—-Apply Miss O'MOORE, at above address, 
UGANO, ITALIAN SWITZERLAND .— 
J International Institute for Young Ladies. Delightful climate. Peauti- 
ful country. Excellent opportunity for learning lancuages, Italian, French, 
German, &c. Music and pictures, &c. References abroad and Prospectuses 
will be gladly forwarded.—Frau BARIFFI-BERTSCHY. 
H YSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS, 
, VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
gymnastics and games. Instruction also given in remedial movements, 
massage, anhtomy, physiology, hygiene, analysis of Swedish movements, 
dancing. Work is conducted in French.—Apply for particulars, 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


—_——_— 


i Pe OAT IO Rs. 
'j Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 390 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
NCHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of chargo 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 


Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leadiag educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abr vad, many of which they 
have personally inspected. 

1@ OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 11% City. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.— 
. The SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 


in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at home or abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 





i GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
ar 


Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, , 


ventry, Riding, and Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys, 





Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 CravenStreet, Northumberland Avenae, W.C, 
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CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 


BOYS and GIRLS. 
Messrs. J. and J. —_ having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST gay FE and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of —— prospectuses | and full —- of 
reliable and highly writing 
please state the age wad upil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to 
PATON’'S LIST O SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909. 1,176 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 
J. and J. "PATON, "Educational ~ 143 Cannon Street, 
___ London, E.C, Telephone ; 5053 Central 


(\OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS i in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis | by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools persona ly visited. Publishers of “THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, Mistresses, vernesses, 
Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs, 
Poaer (Cantab.) and Brownz (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, w. 
_ Telephone : 1567 GERRARD. 


QCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.— 2% of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
pew ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 

sired. —UNIVERSITY - ened GENCY, 122 Regent 
Streot, W. Established 1858. 


TINO) =INVALIDS. —A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars—MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic 
Address: “ Triform, London.”” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard) 




















HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 
' ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants. 


Gout DEVON HEALTH and HOLIDAY RESORT. 
AN IDEAL AUTUMN AND WINTER RESIDENCE, 


EXCELLENT TURKISH BATHS. 
The late Dr. W. B. Canrenrsn, C.B., F.R.S., wrote :—“ As a winter residence 
{ feel sure that Huntley may be safely recommended, on account of the shelter 
it derives from the high range to the north of it, and the warmth of its 
southern exposure. 
For Illustrated P. ‘tus a) 
P ORLETO® Huntley, Bishopsteignton, Teignmouth, 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
INTER CAMP IN MOROCCO. 


Under expert management, with unrivalled facilities for Game Shooting, Wild 
Boar Hunting, and other Sport. 


A ROMANTIC HOLIDAY IN SUNSET LAND. 
For Details apply Mr. F. KYLE, I 17 Surrey Street, Strand, W.C. 
LPINE SPORTS, LIMITED, 


beg to announce that they have secured the entire accommodation in 
the following hotels for the Winter Season for 
SKATING, TOROGGANNING, CURLING, SKI-ING, and SLEIGHING. 
MONTANA PALACE; VILLARS-SUR-OLLON, the seven principal hotels ; 
MORGINS-LES-BAINS, two hotels; ST. BEATENBERG, two hotels; 
KANDERSTEG, Hotel Victoria; WENGEN, four hotels; LENZERHEIDE, 
Kurhaus; BALLAIGUES, GRAND H HOTEL AUBEPINE, &. 


For Illustrated Handbook, apply to to the » SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, W. 


L G ERI A.—Miss BISHOP is arran ring a small 
BE, PARTY of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen for NOVEMBER 12th, 
visiting also Tunisia, Kabylia, and Desert of Zibau. Inclusive fees. 
References exchanged. 
vienna from Miss BISHOP, 117 sadhnnanctts Road, besensets London. 






































MISCELLANEOUS. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
72 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report. APPLY for £1 SHARES; 
5% paid since 7. 
P.B.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


(} ENTLEMEN waseee to JOIN the ROUND-ABOUT 


CLUB, 350 Man: use Chambers, London, E.C., for FRIENDS 
AND FRIENDSHIPS. TLAGe TABLES AT "RESTAURANTS, AT HOMES, 
&c. Annual Subscription -anonymous membership, £1 Is, inland, 10s, 64. 


abroad; with names and addresses, inland 5s., abroad ’2s. 6d. 


- : 
RITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.)— 
Money may be profitably invested in British Columbia : (1) On first 
mortgage of city property, with 8% interest, and at least 50% security. (2) In 
real estate, where judicious investment will return from 10% to 30% .—For 
full particulars write to Messrs. ALEXANDER & MACNAGHTEN, Lonsdale 
Avenue, North Vancouver, B.C., Canada. Bankers Bank of B.N,A, 
Reference : Rev. Hugh Hooper, St. John's Rectory, North ‘Vancouver. 


ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 
Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without aistinction 
of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman: His Grace the Duke 
of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are SORELY 
NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 16 St. James's 
Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanace. 


TYPE WRIT IN G WANTED. 
Sag og Terms, 10d. eee 1p gente. No manifolding. 
a Miss’ NIGHOLSO 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


E PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies in a Modera House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
peet for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering dag Epilepsy. 

















ra 
F UNABLE TO CAL d f 
I" of NOTEPAPERS, with oo ae B.A ee Monon am 


en. Western District Printing Co., Ltd., late PARKIN: 
The Court Stationers, 7£78 Oxford’ Street, Londes. we COT, 


OR FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send a 
Artificial Teeth have for eo. Most liberal offers b: the la d 
firm in the World.—R. D, and J. ER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes 8 
Ipswich. Established 1833. ra 4. Capital and Counties, treet, 
OLD, ARTIFICIAL TEETH  BOUGH? 
Persons wees to receive full be on apply to the ac 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, —— rovincial tae e 


forwarded by post, value per return, or offer aa ief Offic 
Street, London. Est. 100 years, ea, & Oxford 


ISH, Fresh and Cured, in Choice Variety. —Paroels ai 


2s., 28. Gd., 3., 3s. 6d. upwards; Carriage Paid by Rai Post, Dress 
for Cooking. The Best Variety, and and Freshest Quality uarantest, "War = 


for Descriptive List —o yy 
MITRE SH CO. (Dept. 5), Grimsby. 


” a a 

(OCkROACEES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied } 
order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed yb 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who troyed plggue of them at Sheffield Workhouse, Igy; 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodw -B.S., and Canon Kinton J ; 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6. — HOWARTH & FATR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd.,Sh 














Sr] RD, 


} EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in ial 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED o; 
LOANS — thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500, 000, 


USIC AT ONCE.—Onr Music by Mail Dé Department 
ensures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock. 


Any To British or Foreign, mostly b; Pad 
MUBDOEH, MURDOCH nnd CO 465 Oxtord Stesce Wh Clty thounens 
a House, Hatton fe E. ee ; and Branches. 


SCHOOL COLOURS & WHAT TO WEAR, 


Before ordering for Footer Term, Prin Principals should apply for our New 
Illustrated Booklet, the most reliable and useful guide extant, 
Gratis and post-free. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W 


SCHOOL COLOURS SPECIALISTS and GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 


SERVANTS’ LIVERIES. 


MOTOR LIVERIES A SPECIALITE. 


BELL & MILLER, 


LIVERY OUTFITTERS, 
7 Motcomb St., Belgrave Square, S.W. 


ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 




















Gentlemen waited upon in Town or at their Country Residence. 


Terzoerams: “ LivERYLixe.” TeLEenone: 885 Victoria, 





WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 





SPECIAL YACHTING CRUISES AND INDEPENDENT TOURS 
NOVEMBER TO APRIL, 





R.M.S.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL 


STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 

President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.--To secure the peacc and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about tho 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPIION, 

LIFE PAYMENTS. 





& «aé& | 264 
Hon. Vice-Presidents +. 25 0 0} Members -— a wae 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents — © ° : Associates, with Literature 
Members 1 and Jou 05° 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
OMoes: 72 VICTORIA SvREST, WESTENINSTER, 8.W. 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “ Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when s light 
and easily digosted meal is required. Whilst exceedingly ‘helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially as 4 
light supper repast. 

In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps: 








ee gg and Fw ag treatment. vormiog ing. 
Bil ’ —. — Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 


t+ East, Liverpool, 





ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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Dr. 


Rheumatism. 


each bottle. Of all Chemists, 


4s. 6d. 


~ ae a Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE 


jg unrivalled, and is admitted by the Profession 
to be the most Valuable Medicine ever discovered. 
It acts like a Charm in Diarrhea and Dysentery, 
and is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Gout, 


Convincing Medical Testimony accompanies 
Is. 1}d., 2c. 94d., 
Insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
Chlorodyne, the Original and Only G 


For Coughs and Colds. 


enuine. 





TADDY’S 
“GRAPN 
M 


A BLEND OF CHOICE 


Price Gid. per 1 oz. 
ts. id. » 2 ww» 
2s. 2d. » Ss 


Limited. 


INVESTED FUNDS.. — 


SCHWEITZER’S 
Cocoatina 


THE PERFECT CGCOA 
which dees NOT 


constipate. 


Chemists, and Stores, 











Cf Grecers, 


SCHWEITZER’S 


Pepton 


COCOA 


will digest anything 


and is perfectly delicious. 
In is, 6d, Tins only. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


Diabetes 


CHOCOLATE, 
A Perfect Concentrated Food and Luxury 
for Pon sons suffering from DIABETES. 


In Cartons at is. each, 
Of all Chemists, éc. 


Il. SCHWEITZER and CO., Lop., 


143 York Road, Londen, N. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


met by a 


EL” 
IXTURE 


fuls 
have 


TOBACCOS 


Packet 
Tin 


been 


A coming cold is a cold turned-back 


Check the - 


coming cold 


You know, before it definitely grips you, 
that cold is coming. 


If you wait for it to come, you'll have 
your cold with you its usual time. 


But if you prepare to meet it, you'll win, 


if 


Mustard Bath 


—a bath to which a couple of tablespoon- 
or so of COLMAN’S MUS 


STARD 


added. Try it yourself. 


And remember for next time. 


JCOLMAN’S 





70, 000, 000. 


MUSTARD 





* SPECTATOR.” 


THE 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, Tur O_p CoRNER 
Bookstore (Incorporated), 27 & 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
Brentano, Corner Sth Avenue and 27th 
Street, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C.; Tue 
SupscripTion News Company, 47 Dey 
Street, New York, and Taylor 
Chicago, U.S.A.; Gaviananr’s L:pRaAry, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tus Haroup 
A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King Street 
DAWSON 


Building, 


West, Toronto, Canada; Wu. 

anp Sons, Manning Chamb« Toronto, 
Canada; A, T. CHarman, 2,407 St. C Yatherine 
Street, Montreal, Canada; Tur Aneto- 


AmzricaNn Booxse.uine Derdér, Port Said ; 
and Wma. Dawson AND Sons, Cape Town, 


Subscriptions only received by Gorpon 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
PRicToR aND Com- 


anv Gorcu, 
Perth, West Australia ; 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. Baruurz anp Company, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Spreckiey, Auckland ; 
C. W. Riesy, Adelaide. 


Terms of Subscription, 


and 





PAYABLE tn ADVANCE. 


Including postage to any Yearly. —- 
rtof the peUuited King- ry. 
Sosa 21 86... ie 


Includin postage ‘to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &c, ove os 8 


Quar- 


o7s 








122 6.,0163..082 | WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


M EDOC, 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 


Per Dozen, 
Bots. 4-Lots, 


of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 &/3 
wine usually egid at much higher 

prices, 

gees rior DINNER WIKE , old in 

bottle. On co mparison it will be 

found very superior to wine 

usually sold at higher prices, 

‘Lhe appreciation this wine meets 

with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro 

cures us in London and the 


Provinces, gives usaddit ional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


3 Doren Botiles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway } n, including Cases 
and Be 


All who know these Wines ; tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND C9, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 





CASES FOR BINDING. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


lL 


May be had by order through any Book 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 


= 
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BURBERRYS URBITOR 


appeals irresistibly to the scholar and politician through the 
advantages to Health and Comfort which this scientifically 
proofed Overcoat confers on all who-go out of doors, regardless 
of weather conditions. Everybody—especially if his vocation 
be sedentary—requires a Weatherproof which is a reliable 
safeguard, satisfying the most fastidious standards of taste 
and physical ease. 


“Proof without Heat’ 


is a primary axiom of the Burberry system, and in the 
Urbitor is provided an agent of protection which resists 
rain-storms, however severe, and maintains a healthful bodily 
temperature at all seasons of the year. Graceful of line and 
easy of fit, woven and proofed by exclusive Burberry processes, 
the Urbitor is both smart and comfortable. 


Warm without Weight 


the Urbitor is a negligible burden in temperate weather, and 
yet, when wanted, supplies necessary heat without causing 
fatigue or tendency to perspire. In colours, grave or gay— 
in textures, thin or thick—this incomparable Weatherproof, 
always appropriate and becoming, always distinctive yet 
unobtrusive, has proved itself by its ubiquitous adaptability a 


Matchless Overcoat. 


A cataclysm may befall, but the Urbitor exhibits the 
antipathy to all forms of atmospheric precipitation peculiar 
to birds’ feathers, which reject moisture whilst remaining 
permeable by air. ‘An efficient Weatherproof, the Urbitor is 
also a superb Overcoat, smart enough for the most notable 
social occasions, and harmonising ‘aptly with every time, 
place, or purpose. 


BURBERRYS 


WRITE FOR PATTERNS OF “URBITOR COATINGS.” 
30 to 33 Haymarket, LONDON; 
10 Bvd. Malesherbes, PARIS; and BASINCSTOKE. 


RE-APPEARANCE OF 


‘THE THRUSH.” 


A Monthly Periodical for the Publication of 
Original Poetry. 


DECEMBER Ist, 1909. 








New Feature: Literary Articles on all subjects. 


CONTRIBUTIONS (which will be paid for) 
should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, “The Thrush” Office, 
12 & 13 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


Publishers: CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd. 


HARRISON & SONS, 45 Pall Mall, S.W. 
THE STORMING OF LONDON 


AND THE THAMES VALLEY CAMPAIGN. 
A Military Study of the Conquest of Britain by the Angles. 
By Major P.T. GODSAL. lvol. demy 8vo, with Maps, 10s. 6d. net. 
Iu this book the wonderful conquest and simultaneous settlement of 
Britain by the Anglo-Saxons is examined by the light of military science. 
All evidence that has hitherto been accepted, together with fresh evidence 
dexived chiefly from topography, place-names, and earthworks, is co-ordina 
and explained. 
SPECTATOR.—“ The first thing to say of the intricate and carefully pursued 
esis which is unfolded i in this book is th: at it commands respect." 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes: Usicope and ABC, 

140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cenrrat 1515); 

or 37 PICCADILLY _ (Telephone : Marrare _ 3001), We LONDON. _ 
Applications for ‘Copies of the ‘SPECTATOR and Communications 
pon matters of business should not be addressed to the Evitor, but 
fo the Pusiisuer, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








rT 
Second Impression Now Ready, 


“A NEW Way 
OF LIFE,” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 


LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, thus Preferred to 
“A New Way of Life” :— 

“I should like, in relation to the question of 

useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
in favour of the admirable littl, 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(‘A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Spxcrator, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at Is. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which it 
deserves, and as Mr. 


mendation 


Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League's work, it 
ts to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H, 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 


Price 1s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO. itd, 


London. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. NOVEMBER, 1909. 


IMPERIAL AND ForerGn Arrarrs: A Review or Events. 

M, Izvonsky aNpD Counr von AEHRENTHAL: a Rectiricatiox, By Vu 
Alterae Partis. 

In tHe Hovse or Commons. By Auditor Tantum. 

How Tue Unionists mMiGgut WIN THE GENERAL Exectrion. By J. Ellis Barker 

Tus Comine Barris. By W. G. Howard Gritten. 

Hewxry Frietpine: Some Unrusiisnep Lerrers anp Recorps. By G. 
Godden. 

Eres anp No Eres. By W.S. Lilly. 

WueEn THE Door Orenep. By W. T. Stead. 

Tue O.U.D.S. arrer Twenty-Five YEARS. 

Tue Po.rarn Eskimos AND THE PoLAR EXxPeEpition, 
Steensby. 

E1eut Montus oF Presipent Tart 

Wuat are Comets anp Merrors? By E. V. 

Two Hisroxnians or Tar E1gureenta Century, 

Tue Env. By Stija Streuvels. 


Londion : CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd. 


PARALLEL PATHS: “2tntes,"Ano arr. 
By T. W. ROLLESTON. Price 5s. 

“Mr. T. W. Rolleston attempts in this most important. book to establish the 
existence of an unknown factor in evolution......Astonishingly clear and com 
vincing.’’—Outlook, 

“A beautiful and uplifting piece of literature .. 
the cell......a consideration no less brilliant of the the ory of evn 
the effects of use and disuse know mr clearer and faire: rc di scus 
Weismannism.’’—Pall Mall Gaz elfe (Cc. W. 

“This thoughtful book very inte maine c hapters."’— Nature. 

** Of intense interest We have, no doubt, not done justice to the se 
quality of this book, but must leave it here with a recommendation to 
read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest it.’"—Daily Telegraph. 

“Es verbindet mit einer grindlichen, besonders auch die Erg rebnisse det 
deutschen Forschung voll beachtenden Wissenschaftlichkeit jene Kunst 4 
Vortrags, welc he dem Laien selbst die schwie srigsten Materien vers 5 an Ali 
machen weiss.”’—Literarisches Zentralblatt (Prof. Jonas). 

DUCKWORTH & CO., Covent Garden, 


REAT SALE of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS— 

All Books New as Published, but at GREATLY REDU( ED i "RI aa 

Unique opportunity to — books for presentation, &. bul 
PRICES. Catalogues: -post-free 

GLAISHER, 55-57 Wigmore Str: et, WwW. 


By Alan Mackinnon. 
By Dr. Phil H. P 


me Sydney Brooks. 


Heward. 
By H. D. Roome, 





A STUDY IN BIOLOGY, 


..A really bri <~ account of 
ation throw 
{ 


jentiic 
all te 


wc, 








calf, £3 3s., 1807 ; " Churchill’ 8 Voyages and ~ soane 6 vols., calf, £3 
Edward FitzGerald’s Works, 7 vols., £8 8s., for £3 33.; Lytton’s Nov 3 FOS 
hf. calf gilt, £44s.; Tom Moore's Poetical Works, 10 vols., full moroceo i 
Naval icle, 16 vols., Portraita, &., £3 3s., 1799; Hawkins and Kenyo a 
Silver Coins England, 1887, 35s. ; Rowlandson’s Tours Dr. Syntax, coloure 
es 8 vols., £3 3s. ; ‘Alice in Wonderland and 4 others, edit. de luxe 
ham, Dulac, and Heath Robinson, 5 vols., £12 12s. ; Nude in Art, f li 
fora Lewis, ‘The Monk, 3 vols., illus., 78. 6d. ; Rousseau’s Confessions, 2 ore, 
illus., Hare's Sto of x Life, 6 vols., 633., for 14s.—BAKER'S GRE 
BOOKSHOF, JOHN BRIG STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
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‘BLACKWOOD’ 





For NOVEMBER contains 


" Ry Sir Hvew Ciivrorp, K.C.M.G. 
19 Catinat—Francis Garnier—The 
nted Englishman—Les Fonction- 
Los Civilises—Booking. 


Saigor 
piscont: 
nalres 

the Lighter Side of my Official Life. 

* Work and Play at the Home Office. 
By Sir Ronext Anpersoy, K.C.B, 


Riza Bey. By Ben Kenpim, 
Jonn Tiptoft. By Cuartes WEIBLEY, 


4 Man’s Man. The End. By Iaw Har, 
—_— Author of “ The Right Stuff.” 


The Galleon. By Davip Hannay, 


Tre Misfortunes of Wenamon. 
By Artruvur E, P. WEIGALL, 
Tho Shunting eaiie. By Cc. V. 


Pole. By Colonel T. A. Sr. Quintrx, 


rusings Without Method. 

the Art of Advertisement — **The 
Spectator” of Stecle and Addison— 
(id Lendon and Modern New York—Self- 
Advertisement—The Masters of the Craft 
—Advertising and Politics—Mr. Lloyd 
George —His Unearned Increment — 
Political Satire. 


As Others See Us. 


LIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
DINBURGH AND LONDON. 


The NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 
ROVEMBER. 








OrrortTuUntsm AND ImpeRiaL Dewocracy, 
i ’ W “e. 
Pinas Birt. By the Right Hon. Lord 
‘ Miuuioss, By W. H. Mallock. 
Case oF FRANcts FERRER: A CONFIDENTIAL 
Frexp's Tt By Alfred Naquet 
EXPERIMENTS IN rus “ PrysicaL Purno- 
MONA Spreit name "By the Hon Everard 
Fald'ng He n, Secretary, Society for Peychical 


acY CF THE Piper Brorger. By H. B, 
r (Assistant Master at Clifton College). 

sre-Centuny DRAMATIST Rosw! THA THR 
By Mrs. W. Kemp-Welch. 


ue Qurerion O7 MepicaL Prixstcrart. By §8, 
g MN b. 


nire Sprig 
8 I RAITURE., By the Right Rev. 
I Wel lon. 
r Vinrvost. By Norman Pearson. 
MPORARY Pouitics in France, By André 


Twesty-oye Yrars witn Ocr Inpian Feriow- 


— 


I By Lady Cox. 
rexce Proptem or Scaxprnavia, By 
ivur cAVoON, 
NationaL GUARI A HINT FRroM THE 
Usitrep Sratcsa, By Lieut.-Colonel Alsager 


London: Srotriswoopr & Co., Lrp., 


HE COTTAGE HOMES 
OF ENGLAND. 


Mr Edward Arnold, after publishing 

» Cottage Homes of England,” finds 
Stewart Dick, the writer of the 
} $ made an undue use of 
Cottages and Farmhouses in the 
wold Dis rict,” written by Mr. Guy 
per and px ished by Mr. B. T. Bi atsford. 

rd some ld expresses his sincere 
» dhs Gnmetiem » to Mr. Bateford 
{to Mr. Guy Dawber, in which e -xpression 


regret Mr. Stow: 
rret . Stewart Dick concurs. 








t f 


EDWARD ARNOLD. 
41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 


“SPECTATOR.” 


'o Lold Six Numbers, pr ice 2s. each, 


By post, 2s. 3d. 


May te hed by order through any PBook- 


? 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPADIA | CHAMBERS’s 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE.|‘oicriounmy. 


Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D. ih ae te Oe 


8 vols., cloth, £1 11s, 6d. net; half-morocco, £2 5s, net. Pronouncing, Ex- 


A History, Critical and Biographical, of Authors in the English | planatory, Etymologi- 
Tongue from the Earliest Times till the Present Day, with Specimens | eal, with Htustrattons. 
of their Writing. Llustrated with nearly 300 Portraits, Contains over 100,000 

References, 

Mr. Clement K. Shorter, writing in the Sphere, says :-—“I 
must offer my congratulations to Dr. David Patrick on the pro- Journal of Education 
duction of a book which seems to me to far exceed any previous | echoi shi —— > ¢ 

ees larship and cheap- 
effort in the way of a complete History of English Literature.” | ness.”* 











“IN USE EVERY DAY.” 
A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


REVISED TO 1908. 


Chambers’s Encyclopzedia. 


It is safe to assert that no set of books will prove 
more generally useful in every household than the 1908 
issue of this world-renowned work, which is a store- 
house of infcrmation on every conceivable subject. 


Glasgow News. COMPLETE 
“For speedy reference and satisfactory IN Apply to your Bookselier 
information on almost any topic, nothing 
can compare with ‘Chambers’s Encyclo- TEN OP Sa See 


peedia,’” VOLUMES. 


CHAMBERS’S: ‘CONCISE CHAMBERS’S 
GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. | BICGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D. Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D. 
1,006 pages, cloth, 10s. 6d. ; 


768 pages, cloth, 6s, net. 
half-morocco, 15s, 


PRONOUNCING, TOPOGRAPHICAL, Si aa : ; 

STATISTICAL, HISTORICAL. Dealing with many thousand Celebrities 

of all nations, from the Remotest Times to 

Pall Mall Gazette says:—“For all | the Present Day; with copious Biblio- 

practical working purposes a thoroughly | graphiea and Pronunciations of the more 
eufficient and admirable d_ k companion.” difficult names. 


CHAMBERS’S LARGE TYPE | STOKES’ CYCLOPADIA OF 
ENGLIS DICTIONARY. FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 


Edited by Rev. T. DAVIDSON. Compiled by E. E. TREFFRY. 
1,264 pages, cloth, 12s. 6d. 3 773 pages, cloth, 3s. 6d. net 


half-morocco, 7s, 6d, net. 


half-morocco, 18s. 
ier : This volume will prove of immense value 
Jibrary Dictionary of the English : -o5.” a 
A Libr — Soe ‘ ae to Teachers, Public Speakers, Legal and 
Language giving the Explanation, Pro- | Piterary Men, and Readers gen rally. 





nunciation, and Etymology of W ords ; Nottingham Guardian says :—*“ We do 

together with Compound Phrases, Technical | not know any work of the kind in the 

Terms in use in the Arts and Sciences, &. market better adapted for everyday use.” 

P ctu 38 Sot o Square, I ater, We 

Arpucstion v1 We & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd. 339 High Sireet, Edinburgh 
BOOK Ss. THE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS 


pares. PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
41D., Publishers ane d Printers, 50 Leadenhall 


Save Money, Time, and wveumte 






by sending direct to LYNWOOD & CO., who x : 
pe lng om ompt! ’ trec t, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
} str ly — y, ALL EBOOKS, PER! rODICALS, over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
MUSIC, &c., at Lowest London Prices. ew or 7 bite h By de Pepe. Fi ts 8 
Second-hand, Information, Catalogue, &c., gratis. SERORCS CRE, SS. FS ee, ae ee ee 
. List of books on ANY subject free. Pocket Size, 38, per dozen, ruled or plain, 
ta ign acta ageaiag iy, i 7 Authors should note that Tx LeapEneaLh 
Please state requirements or subjects interested in. Press Lp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
(Dept. 61) LYNWOOD and CO., Booksellers, MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copice 
12 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, sh- ould be rete uned, 


To Authors. : STICKPHAST | 


SERIALS AND SHORT STORIES WANTED. 


Also HUMOROUS SKETCHES. 
— PASTE 


Northern Nowspapec:; Synacicate, Kendal. 





1 raror FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 
ov Pe ts pd ty OS eee — 
By Miss Taackrrar. 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO.- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER- “kK” B o¢ OTS 
VANTS is prepared tose dtheabove PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post-free on receipt of two stam y OF in quantities * s 
at ihe rate of Ite. er 100, pry me lication to the British built for reliability. 
SECKETARY, Central Olfice, Denison House, 
Vauxhall ridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations tk wards the Funds of 
the Aseociation should be scx.+.— Bankers, Mesers, 





For nearest Agent write 








BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mal) Hast, 8. W, “K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 
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HARPER & BROTHERS. 


HARPER’S LIBRARY OF LIVING THOUGHT 
Per vol: Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
LATEST ISSUES. 

Professor RUDOLF EUCKEN. 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE NEW IDEALISM. 

A statement of the relation of Christianity to the Religious 

Philosophy of to-day. 
Professor JOHANNES WEISS. 
PAUL AND JESUS. 


A study of the Messianic character of Jesus—the facts of the 
Gospels compared with the doctrines of St. Paul. 


Professor REINHOLD SEEBERG. 
REVELATION .AND INSPIRATION. 
Shows how the traditional theory of Inspiration stands in the 
light of Historical Research. 
*.* Please write for a Special Leaflet of this Series, 


announcing Works by Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir William Crookes, 
Algernon Charles Swinburne, Professor Flinders Petrie, &c. 


FICTION. 


THE SILVER HORDE. 6s. 
By REX BEACH, Author of “The Barrier,” “Spoilers of the 
North.” Illustrated. 


“The heroine, who followed the miners in Alaska and saw roughness and 
evil, is cleverly drawn.’’—Globe. 
“ Neither Kipling nor Zola has created a more human adventuress.” 
—Portland Oregonian, 


THE RETURN OF THE PETTICOAT. 6s. 
By WARWICK DEEPING, Author of “Woman's War,” 
“ Bertrand of Brittany.” [2nd Impression. 


“ Wonderfully alive, and shows a fine sense of colour and atmosphere.” 
— Guardian. 
“A beautiful piece of workmanship. Nota dull page from beginning to end.” 


—Birmingham Gazette. 
A PERFECT GENIUS. 3s. 6d. 
By BERTRAM SMITH, Author of “Totty,” &c. 


‘THE INVOLUNTARY CHAPERON. 
. By MARGARET CAMERON. 


PA FLICKINGER’S FOLKS. 
By BESSIE R. HOOVER. Illustrated. 


THE REDEMPTION OF KENNETH 
GALT. 6s. 
By WILL N, HARBEN, Author of “Ann Boyd,” &c. LIllus- 


trated. 
THE MOCCASIN RANCH. 3s. 6d. 
“Money Magic,” 


= HAMLIN GARLAND, Author of 
“Hesper,” &c. Illustrated. 








6s. 


3s. 6d. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE SERVANT IN THE HOUSE. 
A Play by C. RANN KENNEDY. 


MADAME DU BARRY. 
By H. NOEL WILLIAMS. 


ENCLISH SPELLING AND SPELLINC REFORM. 
By Prof. T. R. LOUNSBURY. 


HENRY HUDSON. 
By T. A. JANVIER. 


5s. net. 
7s. 6d. 
6s. net. 


3s. 6d. net. 


*.* Please write for a beautifully Ilfustrated List of the 
Season's New Books. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


NOVEMBER NUMBER contains— 
LADY ST. HELIER: Londen Society in tho Sixties. 
ANDRE CASTAIGNE; Wild France. Illustrated by the 


Author. 
= ituetrations to New York: City of 
JOSEPH PENNELL : Mustrations 1 


Seven Compiete Stories by 
MARY E. WILKINS, NORMAN DUNCAN, 
W. D. HOWELLS, &c. 

An Antitoxin for Fatigue. By F. W. EASTMAN. 

The Older Siam, By Dr. C. S. BRADDOCK. 


50 Ittustrations by HOWARD PYLE, £. S. GREEN, 
PETER NEWELL, &c. 








i 
All the World's Books 


at the 
World's Largest Bookshop 


With very few exceptions, all the books designed {oy 
the Christmas Season have now appeared, and 
are on exhibition at The Times Book Club, 


Special attention is directed to the display of Large 
Paper Editions and Editions de Luxe wi, 
sumptuous bindings of the more beautiful books 
of the Season. 

The display of these and of Artistic Calendars fy 
the New Year cannot be equalled anywhere jn 
the kingdom. 


The Times Book Club, 
376-384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, w. 
Telephone: Gerrard 5391 (4 lines). 


MR. ANDREW MELROSE 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


ROSEMARY’S LETTER BOOK. 


By W. L. COURTNEY. Demy 6v0, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 61. net 


Telegrams: “ Unieme, London” 





AN IMPORTANT WORK. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


An Essay in Criticism. By LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A. Oxon. Lupenu 
16mo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. (Second Thousand.) 


THREE FINE NOVELS AT 6s. 


CONFESSIONS TO MY WIFE. 


Translated from the French of HENRI DE NOUSSANNE y 
M. HARRIET M. CAPES. 


THE WOMAN TEMPTED ME. 


By & CHARLES VIVIAN, Author of “The Shadow of Christine,” 


JOHNNY LEWISON. 


By A. E. JACOMB, Author of “ The Faith of His Fathers,” 
8 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, WC. 





“CORNHILL” 


For NOVEMBER. Price One Shilling. 
Contents. 


Canadian Born. Chaps. 3-4. By Mrs. Humpnry Warp. 

In Jamaica. By Sir Harry Jonsston, G.C.M.G., K.0.B. 

Quills from the Swan of Lichfield. By Lady Ritcu 

The Ikon. By Newron ADAms. 

Leaves from a “ Bureaucrat’s” Journal. By Sir WILL 
LEE-WARNER, K.C.S.1. 

Did Bacon Sign Shakespeare? By Joun PoL.ock. 

George Tyrrell. by Roserr Dex. 

The Cattle-Truck. By AustTIN PHILIPs. 

The Hunter’s Moon. By H. HesketH PRICHARD. 

The Osbornes. Chap. 5. By E. F. Besson. 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO,, 15 Waterloo P!ace, §.W, : 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 





187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
OOKS WANTED.—Hizhest prices giyen for Old Sporting 

Books, Magazines, Plays, Poetry. Fooks illustrated by Alken, yur 
Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, &c. Old Books or Maps on — 








HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 


i ity liate 
Coloured Engravings, Autograph Letters, tc. Any quantity for imme: 
Buyers sent Se distance. dIECTOR'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birminghs2. 
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_Oiober 90, 190 
wessrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


THE LATE PRINCE ITO. 
In Korea with Marquis Ito. 


By GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD, LL.D. With a 
Portrait of Marquis Ito and 11 other Illustrations, 
Svo, 12s. 6d, net. (Iniand postage 5d.) 


prof. Ladd spent somo time in Korea with Prince ito 
on Marquis Ito), whose important civilising work he was 
(then! cist by various means, Itis hoped that the 


enabiod to aSo > in F; L a “ 
estimate of Prince fio given in Prof. Ladd’s Book will now 


vo of considerabis interest. 


pro 


William E. Hartpole Lecky 
(A Memoir of). By his Wife. With Portraits, 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 5d.) 
te ensy to praise too highly the skill aud the unerring taste 
y has brought together the none too numerous documents 
SPECTATOR, 


wld not 





ngui 


Garibaldi and the Thousand. 
MACAULAY TREVELYAN, With 5 Maps and 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 
«Tt is some time since I read anything so heart-stirring as Mr. Trevelyan’s 
. mypaign which an Italian writer has culy adequately described 





«, Leck) 
hed husband's career, 


by GEORGE 
pumerous Illustrations. 





eC of a « 


poetry ma 








The ‘Electress Sophia and the 


HWANOVERIAN SUCCESSION. By A. W. WARD, Master of 


leterhouse. New Epirion, ReviseD AND ENLARGED, 
Crown 8vo, 103. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


War and Neutrality: Letters to 
“THE TIMES” (1881-1909). By T. E. HOLLAND, K.C., 
Chichele Professor of International Law. 8vo, 6s. net. 

(Inland postage 4d.) 


Field and Woodland Plants. 
By W. S FURNEAUX. With 8 Coloured Plates and 
numerous other Illustrations by PATTEN WILSON and from 

Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. net, 

(Inland postage 4d.) 


Anna van Schurman: Artist, 
Scholar, Saint, By UNA BIRCH, With Illustrations. 8vo, 
és, 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 

Anna van Schurman was the leading feminist of the 17th century, 

! ion and opportunity 


founded a pielist 





Photographs. 


and advoca‘ed the right of woman to equal educai 
Together with Jean de Labadie she 


. ty for members of both serves known as the Labadist sect. 


Wayside Wisdom: a Book for 

Quiet People. By E. M. MARTIN. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 

Contents:—Old Tlouses and Odd Dreams—The Advantages of 

Poverty—On Living in the Country—Some Old Superstitions—On 

lravelling—The Vanity of Learning—The House of Wisdom— 

Death and Transfiguration, &e. 





The Last Phase of the League 
IN PROVENCE, 1588-1598. By MAURICE WILKINSON, 
M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. 8vo, 4s. 61. net. 

(Inland postage 4d.) 





Great Possessions, Novel. By Mrs. WILFRID 
WARD. Crown Svo, 6s. Inland postage 4d.) 
“A book of unusual charm and interest.” —ATHENUM, 





NEW THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
NEW BOCK BY THE LATE REV. GEORGE TYRRELL. 


Christianity at the Cross-Roads. 
By the Rev. GEORGE TYRRELL, Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Tula id postage 4d ) 

THIRD IMPRESSION. 

The Gospel and Human Needs: 

being the Hulsean Lectures, 1908-1909. By J. N. FIGGIS, 

Litt.D. Crown Svo, 4s, Gd. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

" This is a hook which every intelligent person should be glad to have read.” 

inate A ce ean ATHENASUM., _ 

4 

Christian Ideas and Ideals: an 

Outline of Christian Ethical Theory. By R, L. OTTLEY, 

M.A., Canon of Christ Church. 8vo, 7s. 6:. net. 
(Inland po: tage 4d.) 





The Story of W. J. E. Bennett 
(1804-1886), Founder of St. Barnabas’, Pimlico, and Vicar 
of Frome, and of his part in the Oxford Church Movement. 
By F. BENNETT, M.A. With Photogravure Portrait. vo, 
fe, Gd. net, (Inland postage 4d.) 


THREE IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS FROM 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & _ SONS’ 





LIST 





oi Ts 


Great Question 
FREE TARIFF 
TRADE REFORM? 


By 
J. M. ROBERTSON, M.P., and L. M. S. AMERY 
In crown 8vo, stiff boards, is. net. 


A statement, impartially presented by the Publishers, 
giving the arguments of two well-known exponents who, 
writing to a given syllabus, state the case cach from his 
own standpoint. An invaluable book for those who 
wish to be well up in the pros and cons of Tariff Reform. 








°o 








The Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley 


BY 





CoLtrecTeD AND EbpirTsep 

ROGER INGPEN, 
Editor of Pitman’s “Extra Illustrated” Edition of Boswell’s Johnson. 
42 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


CONTAINING 480 LETTERS. WITH 


2 vols., 25s. net. Edition do Luxe, 42a. net. 
“Tn this collection of letters it ia not too much to say Mr. Ingpen has made 
Shelley real, alive for us.""—Daily Mail. 


“The S a 
Lay Sermons from e Spectator 
By M. C. E. 
With an Introduction by J. St. Loo Strachey. 

In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, silk register, 5s. net. 
“ Anclican Churchmen, and others, perhaps, as well, will be grateful for the 
*Lay Sermons.’ In the preface, which has been written by Mr. St. Loo 
Strachey, he says that ‘the English hyman hates the pomp and circumstance 
of ecclesiastical terminology.’ That is quite true, and the layman will find 
nothing of that sort here. The prime merit of these evxsays is their simplicity 
a quality which should comriend them to many who instinctively reject 
germous as sermons are too often preached,’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 








The Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley 
CoLLEcTEeD AND Eprrep BY 
ROGER INGPEN. 
CONTAINING 480 LETTERS. WIT! 42 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Edition de Luxe, 42s. net. 
“ Worthy, with its excellent notes and illustrations, to rank amongst the 
very best c llections of Ictters in the language A rich store of new material. 

....& model of good editing, and a storehouse of buman and aleorbing 
interest.’’— Pali Ball Gazette. 

“A definitive edition.”—Birmingham Post, 


2 vols., 25s. net. 


Lay Sermons from “ The Spectator ”’ 
By Mi. C. E. 
With an Introduction by J. St. Loe Strachey. 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, silk registor, 5s. net. 


* These ‘ Se 
believer and the « 


rmons’ should prove a companionable solace alike to the timorous 
rude sceptic, Theo writer is alive to all the diffculties of the 
age, and is not dismayed by them.”—Birmingham Post, 

* All are excellent as compositions, and cannot fail to appeal to readers of 
intecllicence They contain a fund of information, borrowed from a great 
hows a very wide acquaintance on the yart of the 


variety cf sources, which ’ 
author with Christian literature iu different branches......a very wide circle of 


readers cannot fail to welcome them.’’— Western Mail, 





; . + The. 
Great Question 
TARIFF FREE 


Pr 
REFORM TRADE? 
By 
L. M. S. AMERY and J. M. ROBERTSON, WM.P. 
In crown &Svo, stiff boards, 1s. net. 








° 








Write for the November issac of “The Bookshelf,” a Periodical of 
Current Literatare, gratis and post-free, and Prospectuses of any of the 
above books, to: 





Vad! To ie ule ad ~ yn a) al 
LONGMANS, GREEN & ( O., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


SiR ISAAC PITMAN & SCNS, LTD., 1 AMEN CORNER, LONDON, E.%. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKs 


THE BRITISH ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION, 1907-1909, 


The HEART of the ANTARCTIC} ! 


E. H. SHACKLETON, C.V.O. T 


Library Edition.—In two volumes, fully Dlustrated in Colour and from Photographs by members of 
the Expedition, with Maps, Plans, Panoramas, &c., crown 4to, 36s, net. 


Autograph Edition de Luxe—Limited to 300 numbered copies, each signed by Mr. Shackleton and 

the members of the Shore Party, with additional Illustrations and Text, printed on Dutch Hand- 

made Paper, with Special Water-mark, medium 4to, vellum, £10 10s. net. 
Mr. Heinemann has pleasure to announce that Mr. Shackleton’s eagerly-looked- for account of 
the great Antarctic Expedition which started from London in the ‘ Nimrod’ in August, 1907, T 
reached the furthest point South ever trodden by man, and returned to England in the Suman 
of 1909, will be published in two crown 4to volumes on NOVEMBER 4th, magnificently 
Illustrated with Facsimile Sketches in Colour and Photographs by members of the Expedition, 
Maps, Plans, Diagrams, Panoramas, &c. ¢ 


MR. RACKHAM’S NEW BOOK. 


UNDINE. 


Adapted from the German by W. L. COURTNEY. [Illustrated in Colour by ARTHUR RACKHAM. Crown 4to, 7s. 6d. net 
N.8.—This is the only ontirely New and Original Work by Mr. Rackham published this year, 


ITALIAN HOURS. 


By HENRY JAMES. [Ilustrated in Colour by JOSEPH PENNELL. Demy §&vo, 25s. not. 


THE CATHEDRAL CITIES OF SPAIN. 


By W. W. COLLINS, R.I. With 60 Water-Colour Drawings by the Author. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. Also Edition de Luxe, 42s, net, 


Mlustrated in Colour by ARTHUR RACKHAM 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. ee Ceown 406 158 Ee 































































ORPHEUS e A Universal History of Religions. By Dr. SALOMON REINACH, Author of “ Apollo” 
° Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. [Nezt week 


*,* Tho religions of man, hardly to be distinguished from his art in their common origins, have never ceased to intermingle their , 
currents with those of art. In studying the one, M. Reinach has naturally been drawn to contemplate the other, and he offers u 
the fruits of his labours in a masterly synthesis which he has christened “Orpheus.” 


THE TRIBUNAL OF THE TERROR: a Study of Paris in 1793-95, 


By G. LENOTRE. Profusely Mlustrated, demy 8vo, 10s, net. 
*,* M. Lendtre needs no introduction to students of history as an authority on the French Revolution. His new book deals with the 
history, day by day, of the Revolutionary Tribunal, and will be found a faithful and picturesque reconstruction of the period. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESSE DE DINO, 1831-35. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE RETURN OF LOUIS XVIII., 1814-15. 


By GILBERT STENGER. Illustrated, demy 8vo, ros. net. 


A COTSWOLD FAMILY: Hicks and Hicks Beach. 


By Mrs. WILLIAM HICKS BEACH. Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 





























HEINEMANN’S LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. 
MR. HICHENS’S NEW NOVEL. 


BELLA DONNA. 


By ROBERT HICHENS. 2 vols., 4s. net. 



















THE STREET OF ADVENTURE.|LORD KENTWELL’S LOVE AFFAIR. 
By PHILIP GIBBS, 1 vol., 3s. net. By F. C. PRICE, 1 vol., 3s. net. 
HEDWIG IN ENGLAND. BEYOND MAN’S STRENGTH. 
By the Author of “Marcia in Germany.” 1 vol., 3S. net. By M. HARTLEY. 1 vol., 3s. net. 
THE SCANDALOUS MR. WALDO. THE WHITE PROPHET. 
By RALPH STRAUS. 1 vol., 3s. net. By HALL CAINE, 2 vols., 4s. net. 





—_—_—_— 



















Mr. Heinemann's lttustrated Autumn A t List post-free. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 23 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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———— 
Ss Mr. JOHN LANE has pleasure in announcing that he has just issued 
° the NEW POEMS OF WILLIAM WATSON, being the first volume 
of verse that has come from the pen of the poet since 1903. 





C NOTABLE BOOKS IN MR. JOHN LANE'S LIST 


HISTORY AND Bi BIOGRAPH Y 
THE LIFE OF JOAN OF ARC 


By AN ATOLE FRANCE. A Translation by WINIFRED STEPHENS. With 2 Photozravure Portraits, 6 Blavk-and-White 


Illustrations, and a Plan, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s, net. Vow ready. 


The publication of this book has been delayed unti now in order to allow of the contents bcing mads as 
rfect as possible, incorporating the very latest corrections and additions. The transiation is a rendering of 
~ jast French Edition, and has been carefully carried out under the supervision of M. ANATOLE FRANCE himself. 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 


A Biography by LEWIS MELVILLE, With 2 Photogravures and numerous other Illustrations, 2 vols. demy Svo 25s, net. 


“The work will be prized by every lover of literature both as an invaluable storehouse of facts and as a biography not unworthy of its subject.’’— Scotsman, 


‘¢ | THE LAST JOURNALS OF HORACE WALPOLE 


) 
07, During the Reign of George Hil. from 1771 to 1783 


mer With Notes by Dr. DORAN. Edited, with an Introiuction, by A. FRANCIS STEUART, and containing numerous Portraits 
atly (2 in Photogravure) re oe uced from Contemporary Pictures, Engravings, &e. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s, net. 

. “Jt is pleasant to have the work reissut d in so excellent a form as this...... His writings are not only valuable as historical cou‘ributions ; they are delightful 
on, es literature. In his witty way Walpole was a masterly phrase-maker.””—Daily Telegraph. 


GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO: A BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY 


ty EDWARD HUTTON. With a Photogravure Frontispiece and numerous other Illustrations, demy Svo, 16s, net. [Just out. 
By o> Pp ’ y ’ L 


MARIA EDGEWORTH AND HER CIRCLE IN 
net THE DAYS OF BONAPARTE AND BOURBON 


By CONSTANCE HILL, Author of “Jane Austen: her Homes and her Friends,” With numerous Illustrations by ELLEN G, 
HILL, and Reproductions of Contemporary Portraits, &c., demy 8vo, 2is, net. 


“4 new book by Miss Constance Hill is a sheer delight: no one has a prettier touch in the recreation of a forgotten period,”"—Daily Telegraph. 


THE DAYS OF THE DIRECTOIRE 


3y ALFRED ALLINSON. With 48 Full-page Lilustrations, including many of the Costumes of the Directoire Period, demy 8vo, 
1€s, net. 


“An eminently readable study.”—Scotsman, 


“The best things in this book are the pictures; they are excellent and well reproduced.”— Pall Mall Gazette, 


et, 
" MADAME DE MAINTENON: her Life and Times, 1635-1719. 
~ By C. GC. DYSON. With 1 Photogravure Plate and 16 other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Dysen is a sound and discriminating biographer ; and the vicissitudes of his heroine's career make the book interesting.”"—Observer, 


, GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 

















ir “ Only one could ha ave presente “1 so sane, vivid, and generous a portrait of his mind...... This book is at once appreciative and polemical. He has taken a serious 
mui seriously Itis, in shor tal work ; and the author has never expressed with more decision and humour and abundarece his own vigorous and congenial 
4 ) hilosophy I word, this % a idid study of a remarkable personality is hardly less impressive for its merely rhetorical qualities than for its deeper 
ities of msight, spirituality, » andl goed feeling. ’—Morning Post. 
on ——————— — ——E a =m % - 
J 
POETRY AND ART | TRA VEL 
, . —————— — = 
NEW POEMS |THE SOUL OF A TURK | 
| { r »B « Mrs. DIE BUNSEN Witl 
By WILLIAM \ AYSON. Crown 8vo, B& net. Also a Limited Edition Rec cord: of a Trip = sag hdad, By Mrs. Di NSEN., vith & Pu ll- 
: foe aR weadin Wathen £1 1s. net. This is tl pst page Illustrations, demy Svo. 10s. Gd. net. 
of 7S copies Ipenere ’ ide Vellum, & e net. his is the first 
volume of po ry thet has come frem the pen of Mr, William Watson | “Her book is a delightfully written narrative of edvexnturous travel for 
e 1°08 a . | insicht and symy wh — the Oriental mind wi p Rang not read anything better 
we | than these pages for mg time Some mies maries have not achieved more 
here ist the } atl i» fi 
W Nias wy! I land of j try, f r at las ome have oe | in years than Mr. y # a en achieved in those mor s when she led Hassan's 
-" ‘ : & glori 4 marves wg vag ane - nee < thoughts to the meaning of Bethlehem. The grace : ad daiiena y of this sketch 
i ti . a sn ge da. passio Se -- ie “wend ef i inspi a are remarkable We thoroughly recommend this book to every one who 
. i Int ‘ t rety, and a ASSIONA 4 n” i mnioye c e ° . . 
tion and of craftemanship wi sd suffice to establish @ great reputation. re ond Ba enn the g — Is of a plucky, entertaining, and exceptionally 
i can bes pon these pucms ia to say they are worthy | . a-Si 
oF his +L Siar. | 
: BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 
NEW POEMS By MAUDE M. HOLBACH, With 48 Wlustratious by OTTO DOLBACH, 
. 7 and a Ma p, crown Svo, Ge. net. 
Ry RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. Coown 8vo. 5s. net. “ An excellent, cha ty,a d picturesque travel companion.”—Pall Mall Gazeite, 


“ His hand has lost nothing of its cunning.”—Daily Telegraph, " . - — . - 


A BooK OF SATYRS NEW NOVELS 4 


. SMAN SPAI Large folio, 2is. uct. GERMAINE — 

Ls ee By H. C. ROWLAND. Ga. 
HE SO NG OF SIXPENCE “ From its vet pace this novel quickens the reader with its intense vitality 
PICTURE BOCK and individuality.” — World, 

__ By WALTER CRANB, 4064. | THE HOLY MOUNTAIN 
t sming “ Sing a Sonz of Sixrence "—" Prix ncess Belle Etoile”"—“ AnABC By STEPHEN REYNOLDS. cs. 
not Ol hd F riends. Fach separately, 1s cach, wit h New Cover and End “A very striking book.""—Standard, 


Papers, uniform with the rest of Mr. Waiter Crane’s Toy Boo 
- ws hcl oso “TRIAL BY MARRIAGE 
y ; By W. S. JACKSON, hor of “‘ Nine Points of the Law.” 
ANA rOLE FR ANCE IN ENGLISH © ; * § parkli ng an iinet isive ~ po niably ente taining.” *— Boening ae 
NOW READY.—A Translation by A. W. EVANS of THE EAGLE’S NEST 
WiLE DES PINGOUINS By ALLAN McAULAY, Ge. 


“ Nia sep dim Saree Athen 
Semecen thaw A brilliant tour de force. Athenzum, 


By ANATOLE FRANCE, THE CDD MAN 
Th ¢ Wo the IXth Volume of the Uniform Gs. Edition of Py ARNOLD ILOLCOMBE. , cs 
e Work £ r “One of the most refreshing and amusing books that we have read for some 
s of ANATOLE FRANCE in English. A book to put on one’s shelves.” —Moerning Post. 


months 
D-THE WHITE STONE—THAIS—DALTHASAR-THE WELL 
CLARE--THE GARDEN OF EPICURUS—THE CRIME OF | THE DIVERTING ADVENTURES GF MAURIN 
TRE BON} WARD MOTHER OF PEARL—THE RED LILY. By JEAN PICARD. Tranclate d by ALFRED ALLINSON. 6a 
icent tribute to the greatness of Anatole France.”’—Athenzum, “ An encyclopaedia of the Lest sort of foolishness.""—Morning Leader, 



















JOHN ‘LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON & NEW YORK 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKs 


NOW READY. 2/6 NET. WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE NAVY LEAGUE ANNUAL. 


(Corrected to October roth, 1909.) Founded and Edited by ALAN H. BURGOYNE. 
A Popular Book for the information of the Public upon all matters concerning the Progress of the British and Foreign Navie 











BYRON: THE LAST PHASE. 


By RICHARD EDGCUMBE. Demy 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 


The book gives a vivid picture of Byron as he appeared during the last three years of his life, It describes in detail his expeditio, 
to Greece an his death at Missolonghi, and deals with the mystery of his life, 


Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER in his Review in the DAILY| The DAILY GRAPHIC says :— Mr. Edszcumbe has performed his tax, 
CHRONICLE says:—“A book of exceptional importance and of striking | 2 ® quiet, precise spirit of responsibility that does him honour... well « 
_ : s ceive and we written. wipes e e tarnis ror grea’ ar 
merit..... must in the future take a place of pronounced importance for students | giories, and it sweetens the memory of Augusta Legh. It z - re 
of Byron's career......a revelation of profound literary value.” without sophistry or cant," bs 








— -———~ 


THE MEDICI. 


By Colonel G. F. YOUNG, C.B. With numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 3s. net. 


This is the first complete history of the Medici family that has ever been written. It covers more tan three centuries, from ¢) 
rise of the Medici in 1400 to their end in 1713. The romance and colour of their eventful history, the exceptionally interesting per 
in which they took so large a part in the affairs of Europe, their unique connection with learning and art, the fact that both the Po 
most prominently connected with the Reformation were members of this family, and lastly the fact that nearly every exist ng build 
Cr work of art in Florenca has some connection with the Medici make their story supreme y interesting, The book contains portr, 
of more than fifty members of the Medici family. 





et 


THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM THE LIFE OF MRS. NORTON. 


BROADBENT, Bart, «.C.Vv.O., F.R.S. By Miss JANE GRAY PERKINS. With Portraits, de 
—= - . — _ . 8vo, 12 . 
Edited by his Daughter, Miss BROADBENT. With Portrait, | °Y° enghaaty ae REE een 
, irs. Norton was one o ae three brilliant Sheridan Sisters, of whom 
demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. other two were the Duchess of Somerset and Lady Dufferin. She is froqu: 
“We have little but praise to bestow upon Miss Broadbent for the care she | mentioned in the memoir of his mother written by the lite Marq 
has taken in the preparation of this biography of her distinguished father...... | Dafferin and Ava, and w:ll always be remembered as one of the most 4 
a work displaying commendable frankness, fidelity to truth, and painstaking | guished members of the Society of her day, on account both of her beau 
industry." —Outlook, her wit. 





THE REMINISCENCES OF CARL!) LETTERS FROM THE PENINSUL 
SCHURZ. (1808-1812). 


With Dlustrations, 3 vols. demy 8vo, 36s. net. 
By Lieut.-General Sir WILLIAM WARRE, CB. K.1 


Carl Schurz had so remarkable a career that his reputation deserves to be 


better known in Kngland. The book tells of adventures ‘in the field of war Edited by his Nephew, the Rev. EDMOND WARRE.[ 
and diplomacy, and will be found one of the most thrilling narratives of real ~ > - es . al “ 
Itfe which have been offered to readers for many a long day. C.B.,M.V.0. With Portrait and Map, demy vo, 10s. 6d. » 


—- ——— 


MOSQUITO OR MAN? INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


The Conquest of the Tropical World. By Sir RUBERT W. . ' . 
BOYCE, F.R.S., Holt Professor of Pathology, University of By ©. BATE, DOL. (Oam,), LED. (Comb), & Ge ie 
Liverpool, With Ilustrations, medium 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

















A Chronicle of the Crusade of Children, which happened A NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 


en a nla SONGS OF MEMORY AND HOPE 
ON THE FORGOTTEN ROAD. By HENRY NEWBOLT, Author of “Tho Sailing of ts 


By HENRY BAERLEIN. Crown 8vo, 6s. Longships,” &c. Crown 8vo, 33. Gd. net. 








THE HAVEN. 6s. DIAMOND CUT PASTE. 6 











EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ NEW NOVEL. AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE’S NEW NOVEL. 
“Mr. Phillpotts, in migrating to tho coast of South Devon and its fisher-folk * Brilliant and sparkling dialogue, accurate and convincing characteri=ut 
and farmers, has taken with him ail his magic of word-painting, his racy | delicate humour, and a pathos the more convineius because su gested 
humour, and his skit in characterisation, The salt tang of the sea blows | such subtle art, the book will challenge commparivon with the est J 
through his pages and a See the atmosphere of the little fishing port which | Custle have yet written, and for pure cleverness of expre sion has 
he so faithfully and skilfully reproduces,"’"—Daily Chronicle. surpassed in recent years throughout quite delightful reading. and we 


thoroughly recommend it.""—Liverpoot Davy Post, 


THE FLORENTINE FRAME. 6s./ tHe VALLEY OF THE KINGS. «:. 


MARMADUKE PICKTHALL’S NEW NOVEL. 
H THE MERRY AUSTRIANS. 
—_ 6s. THE TENANTS OF PIXY FARM. os 


Miss AMY McLAREN’S NEW NOVEL. MAUDE GOLDRING’S NEW NOVEL. 











JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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Maurice Hewlett’s 


New Novel 


Open Country. « 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—" The author has never written better than in 
this volame. Every word adds to the picture and helps the vision To read 
euch book as this is to wish ninety per cent. of current fiction at the back of 
the fireplace.” 

DAILY TELBGRAPH.—** Open Country” is a beautiful bit of work, a work 
that is inspired through and through with a genuine love for what is pure and 
jeautifal. Mr. Hewlett’s main figures have not only a wonderful charm in 
themselves, but they are noble, simple, and true-hearted creatures. Suanchia, 
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